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BROWN & POLSON'S CORN FLOUR 


FOR THE FAMILY TABLE. 


It is as a basis for culinary treatment that BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN 
FLOUR is recommended under this head. In the hands of an accomplished cook 
there is no limit to the variety of delicate and palatable dishes which may be 
produced from it. It readily lends itself to the requirements of every individual 
taste, and may be enriched with every variety of ingredient within the resources of 
the cuisine. 





It is equally susceptible of plain and simple treatment for ordinary domestic 
purposes, and one of its chief recommendations is the facility with which it may be 
prepared. Boiled with milk, and with or without the addition of sugar and flavour- 
ing, it may be ready for the table within fifteen minutes ; or, poured into a mould 
and cooled, it becomes in the course of an hour a Blancmange, which, served with 
fresh or preserved fruit, will be acceptable at any meal. Add sultana raisins, 
marmalade, or jam of any kind, and in about the same time it is made into an 
excellent Baked Pudding. 


To which facts may be added just two hints : 
1. Take care to boil with milk, when so required, for sot less than eight minutes. 


2. If time can be taken for it, the Baked Pudding will be the better for being 
allowed to cool, and should be re-warmed when about to be served. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


FOR THE SICK-ROOM. 


The properties of BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR are identical 
with those of arrowroot, and it is in every respect equal to the costliest qualities of 
that article. 


The uses of arrowroot in the sick-room are not only matter of tradition, but of 
everyday experience, and there can be but few persons who are not acquainted with 
its uses as an important ally to medical treatment. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR claims to serve the same purposes, 
with at least equal acceptance and at considerably less cost, and thereby offers the 
facility of freer use to a larger public. 


It has received from medical and scientific authorities the highest testimonials to 
its purity and serviceableness; it is largely used in Hydropathic and other Institutions 
throughout the Kingdom, and its exports to all foreign parts has long given it a 
world-wide reputation. 
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Messrs. HATCHARD’S LIST. 


Just published, crown 8vo, with Eight Illustrations. price 7s. 6d. 
A NARRATIVE OF PERSONAL EXPERIENCE DURING THE CRIMEAN 
WAR. By Lady ALICIA BLACKWOOD. 
“* In now publishing her experiences and recollections, Lady Blackwood has retold with 


additional features of interest a tale which can never lose its lessons or its power. Her book is 
as readable now as it would have been if published twenty years ago.”— Queen. 








Crown 8vo, with Three Illustrations, price ss. 
JEANIE NAIRN’S WEE LADDIE. By Miss GRANT, Author of ‘* My Heart’s 
in the Highlands,” &c. 
“ A charming story, simple, wholesome, and touching.”—S#. ¥ames’ Gazette. 


“ Full of simple, lifelike sketches, and will not fail to interest any one who takes it up.” — 
Saturday Review. 





By the Rev. Sir EMILIUS BAYLEY, Bart., B.D. 


. DEEP UNTO DEEP: Being an Inquiry into some of the Deeper Experiences 
of the Christian Life. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, 420 pages, cloth, price 6s. ; leather, 12s. 6d. to 21s. 


“A practical, searching, and devotional inquiry. For the afflicted especially the work will 
indeed be of inestimable value.”—Zxglish Churchman. 


. THOROUGH: Being an Attempt to show the Value of Thoroughness in several 
Departments of Christian Life. 
Third Edition, revised and corrected. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 420 pp., 6s. 
** A practical volume which will be read with pleasure by those to whom it is addressed, 
whilst the sincerity which marks every page and the thought which it suggests will make that 


reading profitable to both young and old, and we are glad to recommend it to our readers.” — 
John Bull. 





By G. WASHINGTON MOON, F.R.S.L. Just published, square f’cap 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


THE REVISERS’ ENGLISH: :a Series of Criticisms showing the Revisers’ 
Violations of the Laws of the Language. (With Photographs of the Revisers.) 

“Though Mr. Moon’s method of overthrowing his antagonists is probably irritating to his 

victims, his tone is uniformly courteous. This book cannot fail to interest all who are lovers of 


the purity of the English language, or who desire to secure an accurate translatien of the New 
Testament in our own tongue.”—NVotes and Queries. 


THE DEAN’S ENGLISH: a Criticism on the Dean of Canterbury’s Essays an 
the oo s English. 
Tenth Edition, f’cap 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
Cheap Edition, the eleventh ; f'cap ok limp, 1s. 6d. 
‘* Demonstrating that while the Dean undertook to instruct others, he was himself but a 
castaway in matters of grammar.”—Edinburgh Review. 


ay Conmeg out for wool, in fact, the Dean went back shorn; rushing forth to teach, he went 
home taught.” — The Record. 


BAD ENGLISH EXPOSED: a Series of Criticisms on the Errors of Lindley 
Murray and others. 
Cheap Edition, the seventh ; f’cap 8vo, limp cloth, 2s. 
“Well worthy of the careful study of all who aspire to write English elegantly and 
accurately.”—London Quarterly Review. 
** A useful contribution to the art of writing the English language with accuracy.” — Times. 


4. THE KING’S ENGLISH. Part I.: Its Source and History—Origin and 
Progress of Written Language—Puzzlin Peculiarities tas English—Spelling Reform. 
Lately published ; square f’cap 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6 





MODERN AVERNUS (THE): the Descent of England. How Far? A Ques- 
tion for Parliament and the Constituencies. By JUNIUS JUNIOR. 

Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth antique, 6s. 

‘A remarkable book, and a startling one. . -_ A book which every effort should be 
made to circulate, and which should especially be placed in public libraries, and the libraries of 
institutions frequented by the working classes and the general body of electors.”—Christian 
Advocate, 


HATCHARD’S, 187, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
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&@ Other things being equal, nothing contributes more to success and comfort in life, business or 
domestic, than a at of met. and order, and this page is devoted to descriptions of books 
designed to assist in attaining such. 


CAPTAIN CUTTLE’S INDEX BOOK ; 


Whereby to obtain instant reference to any subject of interest. t 

R. CARLYLE defines genius ‘‘as the capacity for taking trouble.” If any 
student or professional man will faithfully take the trouble to index his readings, 
sometimes in a rainy or leisure day, index out of the indices of books and magazines, 
such matters as are germane to his studies, tastes, or professional duties, he will find 
by and by that he has the ever-present and unfailing help of what is as good as, if not 

















better for him than genius so called. es 
Description of Bindings. Large post 4to, 7} by of in. | Large post 8vo, 4} by 7} in. 
Double Double 
the substance. the substance. 
Cloth, embossed and lettered .... 6s. od. 11s. od. 4s. od. 7s. 
Grained Basil, blind tooled....... gs. od. 14s. od. 6s. od. gs. od, 
Morocco or Russia, gilt edges .... 15s. od. 20s. od, 10s. od. 13s. od, 








Locks fitted to the above. Best London-made Spring and two keys, 4s. 6d. 
Ditto Mordan’s 4-guard ditto, 7s. 6d. Ditto 5-guard ditto, ros. 6d. 


LETTS’S GENEALOGICAL ALBUM & FAMILY REGISTER 


Prices—Cloth, r5s.; or without the blank pages, 10s. 6d.; Full Turkey Morocco, extra gilt, 40s.; | 
Vellum, extra gilt, 45s. 
Locks fitted to the above. Best London-made Spring and two keys, 4s. 6d. Ditto, Mordan’s 
4-euard ditto, 7s. 6d. Ditto, 5-guard ditto, 10s. 6d. 


LETTS’S NEWSPAPER SCRAP - BOOKS. | 


Prepared for the reception (without the use of gum, paste, or glue) of Newspaper Cuttings, &c. 























Large post 4to, | Large post 8vo, 
Arrangement. 72 by 94 in. ? ad by + in. 
Cloth. Cloth. t 
*Plain Paper to receive scraps ............. ° 5s. od. 2s. 6d. 
Ditto, with ruled pages for manuscript..........-+---+ssse-ees 6s. 6d. 3s. 6d. 
Ditto, ditto, in combination with Captain Cuttle’s Index Book. .| 10s. 6d, 6s. od. 





* This edition is supplied with printed alphabetical references for registering cost and 
particulars of advertisements. 


LETTS’S PERPETUAL DIARY. 


Arranged to be equally available for one year or many ; or, indeed, for an entire lifetime ; may also 
be used as a FAMILY MONITOR to indicate when it would be advisable to do, or to provide for, 
that which is necessary or desirable to have done, to enquire into, or to look out for. 
































Mor 
Dimensions and Arrangement Strong Calf. R =, f 
Cloth. Gilt edges. 
Foouscap Fo io, 8 in. by 12} in. 
ith Cieancl TEED 00 ccccceceacesoccceeetes 145. od. 24s. od. 348. od. 
0. 52....2 Days on a page........ os ever ceservocecee 12s. od. 22s. od. 32s. od. 
Larce Post Broap Quarto, 7 in. by 9} in. + 
i Wien pil IR oncscccacensthechbsesonec 10s. od. 18s. 6d. 26s. od. » 
. 2....2 Days ona page ed eccccececcccccococce se 7s- 6d. 16s. od. 238. 6d. 
LarceE Post OcTAavo, 43 in. by 7} in. 
No. &....2 Day Om & Page .2 00.000 cccccccccccccccces 6s. 6d. 12s. 6d. 16s. od. 
No. g....2 Days on a page - 58. 6d. 11s. 6d. 15s. od. 
‘ No. 10...3 Days on a page 4s. 6d. tos. 6d. 148. od. 








Locks fitted to the above. ‘Best London-made Spring and two keys, 4s. 6d. 
Ditto Mordan’s 4-guard ditto, 7s. 6d. Ditto 5-guard ditto, ros. 6d. 





LETTS, SON & CO. LIMITED, 
London Bridge, and 72, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
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THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR INDIGESTION, HEADACHE, BILIOUSNESS, AND FEBRILE DYSPEPSIA. 


Drs. PROUT, MORGAN, TURLEY, GIBBON, SPARKS, DOWSING, STEVENS, and many 
other Medical Men have given unqualified testimony ° ‘the i importance of the discovery 
and the great value of 


| LAMPLOUGH'S PYRETIC SALINE, 


As possessing most important elements cal- 
culated to restore and maintain Health 4 
with perfect Vigour of Body and Mind. 


It is effervescing and tasteless, forming bay arene and Eruptive or Skin Com. 
aria ; “Se . . 
a most invigorating, vitalising, and refresh- Plants, — various otheraltered conditions 


ing beverage. of the bi 


Dr. ALEX. MILNE,.—“ In searching for the best se San of Salines we alighted on that 
of Mr. Lamplough. Its utility as a remedy in Fevers and as a cooling drink in diseases of children, 
such as Scarlet Fever, Measles, &c., has been epee to by the leading members of the profession. 
I prescribe it to Ook 7 porents fee fre uently.” SENT ATTY 

PRESENTATIVE THE GOVERNOR of SIERRA 
ONE, in a no of request for an additional supply of the Pyretic Saline, states: “It is 
great value, and I shall rejoice to hear it is in the hands of all Europeans visiting the tropics.” 
r. SPARKS (Government Medical Inspector of Emigrants from the Port of Londen writes 
“I have great pleasure in bearing my cordial testimony to its efficacy in the treatment of many of 
oa oo and Snmn forms of Gastric Complaints, and other forms of Febrile Dys 





Gives instant relief in Headache, Sea 2 
Bilious Sickness, Constipation, Indigestion, 
Lassitude, Heartburn, and Feverish Colds; 
5 —- and quickly cures the worst form 
us, Scarlet, and other Fevers, Small- 








psia. 

| ACKSON, Esq., F.R.C.S., and Surgeon to the Great Northern 
| Hoon one tye - 1 am 7 the habit of prescribing it largely, i its composition being known to me; 
4 and I have every reason to be ‘satisfied with it. It is beautifully prepared, and can be used at a 


moment’s notice without trouble.” 

CAUTION.— Beware of Spurious Salines and Effervescing pT crmpicin inion ¢ elements 
put nthe by unprincipled persons as the same or better thing. Oo BaL, is war- 
ranted not to contain Magnesia or any substance likely to produce ph Gen nr or wth ony aaa 

In Patent Glass-Stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 118., and 21s. each. 
To be obtained of any Chemist or Patent Medicine Dealer, and of 
H. LAMPLOUGH, 1138, Holborn, London, E.C. 


FAULKNER'S 
LONDON ESTABLISHMENTS. 








HOTELS. 
26 & 27, Villiers-street, Strand 50, Newgate-street, City 
(close to Charing Cross Railway Station). (close to General Post Office). 
Apartments from 2s.; Breakfast from Apartments, 2s.; re from Is.; 
Is. 6d.; Service, Is. per day. Service, 6d. per day. 





TURKISH BATHS. 
so, NEWGATE-STREET anp PANYER ALLEY. 
’ Charges: 8 am. to 5 pm., 2s.; § pm. to 8 p.m, Is. 6d. 
And at HASTINGS—White Rock, Parade. 


HAIR-CUTTING SALOONS (for Ladies and Gentlemen). 
BATHS—HOT anv COLD WATER, MEDICATED, &c. 
Lavatories, Dressing Rooms, Parcels Office, &c. Hats Ironed, Blocked, and Repaired. 











® Hosier, Glover, Shirt Maker. Hats, Bags, Portmanteaus, and General Outfitting. 
50, NEWGATE (close to General Post Office). . 
26 AND 27, VILLIERS-STREET (close to Coning C ross Railway Station). 
8, LITTLE BRIDGE-STREET (rear of Ludgate Hill Station). 


FENCHURCH-STREET STATION 


Similar Establishments, except Baths, at 
WaTERLOO, LIVERPOOL-STREET, BROAD-STREET, and St. PANcRAS STATIONS. 


COUNTRY BRANCHES. 
HASTINGS, White Rock, The Parade. RAMSGATE, The Colonnade. ’ 
Leicester, Nottingham, Derby, Sheffield, Normanton, hana and Bradford Stations (Midland 
Railway), and Stoke-on-Trent (N.S, Railway). 
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W. T. JOHNSON, 
Ancient & Modern Bookseller 


28, Corporation Street, Manchester. 


EsTABLISHED 1830. 


Scarce and Out-of-Print Books sought for aud reported upou. 


LIBRARIES, SMALL COLLECTIONS, & SINGLE VOLUMES 
OF BOOKS PURCHASED, 


In any Language—on all Subjects—for Cash; saving the delay, uncer- 
tainty, and expense of Auction. Parties forwarding goods from a distance 
may rely on the full value being remitted by return. 


Business Hours—8 a.m. to 7 p.m,; Saturday close at 8 p.m. 


PAUL FISHER’S ANGLER’S SOUVENIR, many wood- 
cuts and steel engravings by Beckwith and Topham, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt 
edges (new). Published at 7s. 6d. Price 4s. 

CLEVELAND’S CONCORDANCE TO MILTON’S 


POETICAL WORKS, 20,000 references, with portrait, 8vo, cloth (new). 
Published at 6s. Price 2s. 


This work affords an immediate reference to any passage in any edition of 
Milton’s poems, 
DIBDIN’S BIBLIOMANIA, new edition, with portrait and 


numerous illustrations, royal 8vo, half Roxburghe (new). Published at 2%s. 
Price 10s, 


HINDLEY’S OLD BOOK COLLECTOR’S MISCEL- 


LANY—a collection of readable reprints of literary rarities. 3 vols., 4to, cloth, 
large paper (new). Published at £3. 15s. Price 26s. 


poe fees of the works here reprinted are of great rarity, and, could they be collected, 
would cost a very large sum. 


THINGS NEW AND OLD, or a Storehouse of Similes, 
Sentences, Allegories, Apothegms, Adages, Apologues, &c., &c., with their 


several applications, by John Spencer. 2 stout vols., crown 8vo, cloth (new). 
Published at 12s. 6d. Price 4s. 9d. 


GORE’S ART OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY, showing 


the general conditions and methods of research in Physics and Chemistry. Thick 
crown 8vo, cloth. Published at 15s. Price 5s. 6d. 


KNIGHT’S SHAKESPEARE (pictorial edition), illustrated 


with upwards of 1000 engravings, 8 vols., imperial 8vo, cloth (new). Published 
at £4. 4s. Price 39s. 


~~ 


W. T. JOHNSON, 28, CORPORATION-ST., 


MANCHESTER, 
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THE EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
FAUST LEGEND. 


BY WALTER HUGHES, B.A. 


T is said that Minerva sprang into the world full armed 
from the head of Jove; and in the same way the 
legend of the life and death of Faust comes to us, not 
gradually or by a slow process of development, but in full 
and complete form at its first appearance. A product of 
Protestant feeling, it is characterized by all the earnestness 
as well as the harshness of the Reformation, and differs 
materially in its conception from the tales of romance and 
from the theological dramas of earlier and later times. The 
circumstantiality of the tale in its earlier versions shows 
either that the legend had a fairly clear basis in fact, or that 
it was the harmonious work of one hand. And the tale 


itself—which is one of the strangest, and in its subject 
matter most mysterious, that is to be found in literature— 
is placed by its distinct references to persons and places 
not in the dim mists of antiquity, but inwhat we call the 
modern period of history, and within three centuries of our 
own time. 


In those days the existence of the devil as a person 
actually concerning himself in the affairs of each man, 
and working for the spread of evil in the world, was 
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held implicitly by men of all churches. Luther’s quaint 
habit of regarding the devil as a particular personal enemy 
of his own is well known, and in like manner the finger of 
the Evil One was seen in all that was vicious and ungodly. 
Moreover the great split in the church had turned the 
minds of all thinking men to religion as a subject of thought 
and study, so that even the common people were ready to 
exhibit an interest in anything that bore on theological 
questions. The belief in witchcraft, in the power to com- 
municate with spirits in the other world, which still lingers 
in its original form in some country districts of England, 
was then so universal that even a generation later a king of 
England set himself to compose a book against its prac- 
tices. In Lewes’ chapter on Goethe’s Faust, we find a very 
happily-drawn contrast between the way of the Christian 
and the Pagan in looking at nature. The latter deifies 
nature ; every mountain, river, and stream has its god or 
goddess, and to the joyous, nature-loving soul of the Greek, 
all that is beautiful in the world is intimately associated 
with his highest conceptions ; while the Puritan, with his 
deep Hebrew melancholy, diabolizes nature; he is on his 
guard against the world, the flesh, and the devil; in every- 
thing that is pleasing to the senses he sees a wile of the 
devil—in art, in music, in poetry, and especially in the 
persevering and insatiable questioning of science. This 
contrast thus expressed by Lewes, is well worth our con- 
sideration, and helps to explain much that is strange, for a 
man’s nature shows itself in his writings. He also shows 
that the idea arose that Satan acted always in imitation of 
God, by working in the same way towards evil as God 
towards good. Thus the good man gives up his soul to 
God, and the impious man to the devil; each of these 
requires worship from his followers, and has a kingdom 
ruled in the same manner. With this prevailing sense, 
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then, of the presence of the spirits of darkness in every- 
thing, there was a feeling which made the Faust-book 
from its first appearance a really popular work. 

In 1587 a book was published at Frankfort by the pub- 
lisher Johann Spiess, written in German, and containing an 
account of Faust’s bond with the devil, his curious adven- 
tures and his terrible end. The publisher states that the 
manuscript had been forwarded to him from Spires, but 
makes no mention of the name of the author. He adver- 
tises a Latin translation, which, however, is lost. I have not 
been able to find any name given of the man to whom the 
book may be attributed, and it is usually known as Spiess’ 
Faust. It may be considered as the standard Faust-book, 
and has been the foundation, directly or indirectly, of most 
subsequent versions. 

About the same time, an English translation of Spiess’ 
book appeared, under the title of History of the Damnable 
Life and Deserved Death of Dr. John Faustus, printed at 
Franckford. A few years later, a further English book 
appeared, intended, no doubt, as a continuation, and 
entitled, The Report of an English Student at Wittenberg, 
and giving chiefly accounts of the adventures of Wagner, 
Faust’s servant. The same subject was treated in a ballad 
form in both languages. A pupil of Melancthon’s, 
named Lercheimer, published Christian Reflection and 
Recollection, being an account of Faust’s career, calculated 
to be of some effect in deterring the reader from pursuing 
the practices related therein. Marlowe’s play was written 
about four years afterwards, and it is curious to compare 
the play with the prose version after which it was written. 
We find an explanation of all the vulgar absurdity which 
defaces Marlowe’s work. He has kept to his text with an 
almost slavish adherence ; and we can see that all the mag- 
nificent imagery and poetry of the piece are Marlowe’s own, 
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while the clumsy construction and undramatic situations 
belong to the German work. His sentiments, which are 
most noble, are his own; but his conceptions are cramped by 
his model. It is obvious that the tale, as it stands, is most 
unsuitable for dramatic representation, since the action 
takes twenty-four years, and is mostly made up of anec- 
dotes of Faust’s magical feats, all entirely unconnected 
one with another. 

Another prose version appeared at Hamburg in 1599, 
and a rhymed version had been published earlier at 
Tiibingen ; while the original had been translated into 
several European languages before the end of the century. 

German versions of Marlowe’s play, as well as perform- 
ances by English actors, made the dramatic version popular 
in Germany during the seventeenth century, and finally had 
their outcome in the well-known puppet-play of Faust, of 
which I hope to give some account this evening. 

In 1674, Dr. Pfitzer compiled a version of the story of 
Faust, which was afterwards remodelled in popular form ; 
and it was this book which first attracted Goethe’s attention 
in his boyhood. 

Attempts have been made to identify the hero of the 
story with Fust, the partner of Guttenberg, and it is not 
unnatural that an odour of witchcraft should cling to the 
inventor of printing, a process the powerful effects of which 
were first appreciated just at the time when the magician 
is said to have lived. I find, however, that Fust died in 
1466; whereas the earliest mention of Faust is found in 
1507, in a letter from a churchman named Trithemius or 
von Trittenheim, telling how he had met a magician, “the 
younger Faustus, who was so talented that he could have 
restored all the works of Plato and Aristotle had they 
been destroyed, and who said that he could perform more 
miracles than Christ performed.” A parallel to this is found 


# 
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in the Faust-book, where it is related that Faustus offered 
to the University authorities at Erfurt to recite all the one 
hundred and fifty lost comedies of Plautus and Terence. 
His offer was, however, declined, as the historian relates, 
“ because we have sufficient authors and good books with- 
out them for young men to learn correct Latin, and 
because it was to be feared that the wicked spirit might 
insert in the new-found books much poison and_ bad 
example, whence more harm than good might befall. 
Therefore the comedies of Terence and Plautus which 
were lost are still in the place where the devil has taken 
and hid them, and Dr. Faustus could not show his skill in 
this instance.” 

The author has scarcely’ misjudged the careful spirit of 
the University Magisters, for we find a record in 1587 of 
two students being committed to prison for arranging for 
a performance of a Faust-play. 

The title Faustus, meaning happy or lucky, was no 
doubt assumed for show by some conjurer, and the 
reference to the younger Faustus points clearly to some 
predecessor. The date of the letter of Trithemius, 1507, 
agrees fairly well with the dates given by Widman in the 
Hamburg version, where we are informed that Faust’s 
compact with the devil occurred in 1521, and his death in 
1545. One Johann Faust or Fust, hailing from Knittlingen 
or Kundling in Wiirtemburg, was the guest of Melancthon 
at Wittenberg in 1530, and had to leave the town in order 
to avoid being imprisoned for his magical practices. It is 
related that he was at Auerbach’s cellar in Leipzig in 1525, 
on which occasion he rode out of the cellar astride a cask of 
wine. It seems then that there was actually a Johann Faust 
who professed magic and who visited Wittenberg, but for 
the details of his career we are dependent upon the autho- 
rity of Spiess’ book and the aforesaid Christian Reflections. 
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The English translation of the Faust-book, though not 
literal, is so correct, that the books may be taken as iden- 
tical. The English translator, however, in his anxiety to 
confine himself to his subject, has not rendered all the 
short passages of moralizing with which the German story- 
teller adorns his work, though he has not been altogether 
superior to the temptation of introducing reflections of his 
own. The book begins with an account of his origin :— 
“John Faustus, born in the town of Rhodes, being in the 
province of Weimer.” The place referred to is the town . 
of Roda, about ten miles s.E. from Jena. Another account 
says he was born at Saltzwedel, in Anhalt. It goes on 
to say :— 

His father, a poor husbandman, and not able well to bring him up, yet 
having an uncle at Wittenberg a rich man and without issue, took this Faustus 
from his father and made him his heir, insomuch that his father was no more 
troubled with him, for he remained with his uncle at Wittenberg, where he 
was kept at the university in the same city to study Divinity ; but Faustus, 
being of a naughty mind and otherwise addicted, plyed not his studies, but 
betook himself to other exercises, which his uncle oftentimes hearing rebuked 
him for it. . . . So Faustus, having godly parents, who, seeing him to be 
of a toward wit, were desirous to bring him up in those virtuous studies, 


namely, of Divinity ; but he gave himself secretly to necromancy and conju- 
ration, insomuch that few or none could perceive his profession. 





At last Faustus determined to conjure the devil, and, 
) forming a circle, began to call on Mephistophiles, the spirit, 
i and to charge him in the name of Beelzebub to appear 
| there presently, which he did at last in the form of a 
) grey monk. 

| The German book gives the name as Mephostophiles, 
' 

















and it is suggested that it is a curiously-formed Greek 
compound, meaning “ He that loves not the light.” The 
German ballad and the Puppet play, called the Spirit 
Mephistopheles, as does also Goethe, while Marlowe calls 
him Mephistophilis, and the Puppet play of Geisselbrecht, a 
garbled version, spells the name with an f Heinrich 
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Diintze, in his notes on Goethe’s works, mentions the 
Puppet play, and gives the name Mephistophles ; but as I 
quote from Simrock’s edition, I give his spelling. 

Faustus demands that the spirit shall be subject to him, 
bring him all he asks, and answer all his questions truly. 
This the spirit refuses: “It is also certain we have not 
opened to any man the truth of our dwelling, neither of 
our ruling, neither what our power is; neither have we 
given any man any gift, or learned him anything except he 
promise to be ours.” Dr. Faustus upon this arose from 
where he sat, and said—“I will have my request, and yet I 
will not be damned.” 

Here, in the original, the Spirit speaks the following very 
enigmatical verses :— 

Wilt not agree, beg not of me, 

Beg not of me, for thou must go ; 

If ’tis hid thou canst not know ; 

Come with me, thou canst not flee ; 

Thy heart aggrieved hath thee deceived. 
They meet again, and the Spirit asks Faustus what are his 
demands. 

Dr. Faustus gave him this answer, though faintly, for his soul’s sake, that 
his request was none other but to become a devil, on certain conditions : 
That he should be a spirit, and invisible when it pleased him ; that Mephis- 
topheles should be his servant, bring him what he asked, and appear in any 
shape he should wish. These conditions were granted, provided that Faustus 
gave himself to Lucifer body and soul, confirm it in his blood, be an enemy 
to all Christians, deny the Christian belief, and let no man dissuade him from 
his course. 

One of the editions contains the extra stipulation that 
Faustus shall never teach theology ; while the play gives, 
among the conditions, provisions that during the twenty- 
four years he shall never wash, or cut his hair or nails, and 
that he shall not marry. The conditions then were agreed 
upon on both sides, and Dr. Faustus’ mind was inflamed, 
and he forgot his soul, and promised Mephistopheles to 
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hold all things as he mentioned them ; he thought the devil 
was not so black as they use to paint him, nor hell so hot 
as people say. 

Then Faustus opened a vein in his hand with a knife, 
whereupon the letters H.F. were seen in the blood, which 
Faustus at once interprets as a warning, homo fuge! fly 
man! but disregards it, telling himself that it signifies 
Herrlichkeit Fausto*—Glory for Faustus. So the bond 
was signed, and each party kept a copy ; and the chapter 
concludes, “ Thus the Spirit and Faustus were agreed, and 
dwelt together ; no doubt there was a virtuous housekeep- 
ing.” After that they lived luxuriously for some time, 
until Faustus determined to marry. This, the Spirit 
declared, was against their agreement, as marriage was an 
ordinance from Heaven, and threatened to tear him in 
pieces if he persisted. Faustus insisting, he was thrown 
violently to the ground, the house shook, and flames raged 
all around, so that Faustus was frightened, and agreed to 
live as ,the Spirit should order him. Then the Spirit 
promised him, that though he might have no wife, he 
should have as many concubines as he desired. 

After this many chapters are occupied with conversa- 
tions wherein Mephistopheles answers Faustus’ inquiries 
upon Hell, the devil, and other subjects. 

Then the spirit takes Faustus journeys into Hell and 
through the sky, seventy-five miles into the air. “The 
sun, which hardly appears to us as large as a cask, seemed 
to be larger than the whole world, for I could see no end 
to it. One of the stars was larger than half the world, 
and a planet as large as the world.” After that he took a 
long journey, and had many adventures, always accom- 
panied by his faithful spirit ; the tricks played in the Pope’s 
palace, as related by Marlowe} are found here also. 


* This is in the play, not in the prose version. 
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In the third and last part of the book some more 
adventures are*related almost identical with the comic 
scenes in Marlowe’s play. He exhibits Alexander and 
his consort to the Emperor Charles V., puts a pair of 
horns on a knight’s head, cheats a horse dealer, eats a load 
of hay, cheats a Jew of some money by giving his leg as a 
pledge, and procures fresh fruit for a lady in the middle of 
winter. A number of clowns drinking at a tavern and 
getting very drunk are charmed by Faustus into silence 
in the midst of their cups, so that the whole company 
laugh at them. On some students expressing a wish to 
see Helen of Greece, she is brought into the room by 
Mephostopeles. “This Helen appeared in a splendid 
dress of dark purple; her hair was hanging loose, seeming 
as fair and glowing as gold, and so long that it hung down 
to her knees; with beautiful coal-black eyes, lovely coun- 
tenance, rounded head, lips red as cherries, small mouth, 
white swan-like neck, cheeks red as roses, a beaming face, 
and graceful figure: in short, there was no defect *in her.” 
Helen afterwards became his paramour and bore him a 
son, who was called Justus Faustus; but after Faust’s 
horrible end they both vanished and were never seen 
again. 

An old man tried to turn Faustus from his evil way, 
and for a moment he was inclined to repent, but by 
prayers and threats he is brought back, and repays the old 
man by sending the spirit to torment him. All these 
incidents Marlowe has incorporated in his play from the 
Faust-book, often with nearly the same words. At 
last the day of reckoning draws dear; and the obe- 
dient spirit becomes the mocking fiend, openly tells 
Faustus that he has served him but to betray him, 
and increases his despair by taunts. He again breaks 
out into rhyme :— 
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Dost thou know, naught say. 
Is it well, then stay. 

What thou hast retain. 
Sorrow comes and pain. 

Be silent, suffer and bear ; 
With none thy sorrow share. 
It is too late, of God despair ; 

For every day is sorrow there. 

Then, after long lamentations and regrets, follows the death 
scene. His body is found by the students dashed to pieces. 
One authority states that the body lay on its face on the 
bier, though five times placed on its back. He is said to 
have appeared to his servant after his death and explained 
many mysteries to him, and he was often seen at the win- 
dows by passers by. The book concludes with a moral, 
warning the reader against magic and all dealings with the 
devil, and an exhortation to serve God alone; and concludes, 
like a prayer, with Amen. 

It will be seen from the foregoing sketch how faithfully 
Marlowe has followed his authority. The play is simply 
the prose story thrown into dramatic form, apparently 
without much reference to the requirements of the stage, 
but adorned with some passages which are worthy of a 
great poet. 

We have here the first indications of a reasonable expla- 
nation of Faust’s position. In the Faust-book we are 
simply told that, being flighty and vain, he got into bad 
company, and lead such a reckless, godless life as to become 
a by-word ; in consequence he gave himself to the study 
of magic, &c. The same general terms may be found in 
Marlowe’s prologue :— 

Till, swoln with cunning and a self conceit, 
His waxen wings did mount above his reach. 

This is a confused metaphor, but sufficiently expressive. 
But when the scene opens Faust is present to explain his 
own state of mind :— 
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Settle thy studies, Faustus, and begin 

To sound the depth of that thou wilt profess. 
He reviews all the subjects in which he has hitherto spent 
his time and distinguished himself—logic, which meant 
disputation, a practice very much in vogue in the Univer- 
sities of the Middle Ages; medicine, which has already 
yielded him fame; law, with its wearisome details; divinity, 
with the obscure mysteries and melancholy precepts in 
which the old theology revelled—all these he looks upon, 
and finds therein nothing that can content him. To magic, 
therefore, he turns, to find explanations of puzzling mys- 
teries and power unattainable by ordinary physical means. 

Here we have the key-note struck which rings through 

the later form of the Faust story. To quote a modern 
critic on Goethe on this point, wherein the modern drama- 
tist has closely followed the older :— 


Baffled in his attempts to penetrate the mystery of life, Faust yields himself 
to the tempter, who promises that he shall penetrate the enjoyment of life. He 
runs the round of pleasure, as he had run the round of science, and fails, 
He is restless because he seeks the Absolute, which can never be found. 


This intellectual despair is found also in the older play. 
The unsatisfactory nature of human knowledge has driven 
the philosopher, cloyed by constant success, but never 
satisfied, to seek a deeper excitement yet in the super- 
natural. He had arrived at that impressionable stage 
when, from old aims having failed, the mind is open to 
new influences, and may be turned most powerfully in a 
new direction. When the opportunity for conjuring 
comes, he is a willing disciple. Thus far, Marlowe and 
Goethe are together; but the refinement of Goethe enabled 
him to take a wider view of the subject than the dramatic 
elaboration of an old tale, and the later scenes tally only 
in their broadest outward features. 

The conjuring scene in Marlowe is a dramatic failure, 
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where the author would have done better to have followed 
the tale more closely ; for, on the utterance of a Latin 
charm, Mephistophilis appears ; whereupon Faust, without 
surprise, orders him to take the shape of a grey friar, and, 
after a short conversation upon Hell and Lucifer, voluntarily 
offers his soul in exchange for four and twenty years’ 
service from Mephistopheles. 

Letting him live in all voluptuousness, 

Having thee ever to attend on me 

To give me whatsoever I shall ask, 

To tell me whatsoever I demand, 


To slay mine enemies and aid my friends, 
And always be obedient to my will. 


The conditions are accepted, a formal document drawn up, 
and signed by Faustus with his blood; the warning, 
“ Fly,” appears, but passes unheeded, and Faustus’ demand 
for a wife is indignantly refused. In this scene there is an 
inconsistency which seems a serious flaw in the drama, 
and which was avoided by both the original tale writer and 
the subsequent presenters of the story. Faustus has 
summoned the Spirit, talked with him about Hell and its 
ruler, soliloguized on God and heaven, but determined to 
give himself to the powers below. He has made a bargain 
wherein he gets an immediate advantage. He has repeated, 
“ Faustus hath hazarded his soul ;’ “ What good will my 
soul do thy lord ?” “ Faustus hath bequeathed his soul to 
Lucifer,” and given to Lucifer power to carry him away at 
the end of twenty-four years. He again questions the 
Spirit about hell, and then asserts— 


I think hell is a fable. 
Think’st thou that Faustus is so fond to imagine 


That after this life there is any pain ? 
No, these are trifles, and mere old wives’ tales. 


The context does not imply that these words are spoken 
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in despair, or an attempt at self-delusion, but rather 
jubilantly and in the consciousness of triumph, and yet 
Faustus is talking with an agent of the Hell which he 
denies. In the remainder of the play, during his periodical 
fits of repentance and resolution, this denial never re-appears. 
No doubt passages like these, though written in the person 
of Faustus, were carefully collected and noted against 
Marlowe, for that prosecution which was threatening him 
at the time of his miserable death. The appearance of 
The Seven Deadly Sins was an idea borrowed by Marlowe 
from some older play, and was no doubt familiar to English 
audiences. The third and fourth acts are occupied,with 
some of the adventures of Faustus, as related in the Faust- 
book, and contain very little original matter. From a 
literary point of view they had much better have been left 
out altogether, in order to centre the interest on the subject 
of the play, the dealings of Faustus and Mephistophilis 
with one another, and the fate of the former. They add 
greatly to the length of the play, and supply in some sort 
the comic elements which a popular audience demands, 
and without which they would no doubt have found 
tragedy tiresome. But whatever may be said of their 
empty character, of the worthless nonsense they contain, 
they have every one their original in the older story-book. 
The last two scenes, which contain the best writing in the 
play, portray the appearance of Helen, and the last hours 
of Faustus, and it is here that Marlowe has given freer 
scope to his own genius. The last speech of Faustus is 
one of passionate despair. The clock strikes eleven—again 
the half-hour, still increasing the terror of Faustus ; and at 
last, on the stroke of twelve, the devils appear and carry 
him away. The play ends with the laments of his student 
friends, and the quaint moralizing of the chorus comes like 
a calm after a storm. The horror is over—the tragedy is 
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finished, and the excitement of a sensitive and sympathizing 
audience is allayed by a little quiet reflection, as epilogue ; 
the moment is favourable for enforcing a lesson. 

Marlowe’s play was the foundation of the German 
puppet-play which attained great popularity, and was 
performed by a puppet company as late as the begin- 
ning of this century. The play has, however, under- 
gone great changes, and we may hesitate whether to call 
it a tragedy or farce, and may almost ask whether Faust 
is the hero of the play or whether he has been deposed 
by his servant Casperle. In the first Faust-book we 
are told that—* Faustus kept a boy with him that. was his 
scholar, an unhappy wag called Christopher Wagner, to 
whom this sport and life that he saw his master followed 
seemed pleasant. Faustus loved the boy well, hoping to 
make him as good or better seen in his hellish exercises 
than himself, and he was fellow with Mephistophiles.” 
This Wagner served Faustus till his death and became his 
heir, receiving, as well as his property, all his magical 
books. There are several books which relate the achieve- 
ments of Wagner. The position he occupies in Mar- 
lowe’s play is much the same as in the tale, and in one 
scene Wagner is represented as engaging a clown in his 
service and frightening him. 

The puppet-play opens, like its model, with Faust solilo- 
quizing among his books :— 

I have trod the path of learning so long 

That all men laugh at me, old and young ; 

Have rummaged all books from front to back 

And yet the Philosopher’s Stone I lack. 

Law-books and medicine all in vain, 

Only the Black Art can bring me gain. 

I know not what help Divinity shows; 

And the nights I have laboured, who pays me for those ? 


Little good have I had from my learning all, 
While purse and dinner are wofully small ; 
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My clothes are ragged, and yet I must wear them, 
My debts are so many, no more can I bear them ; 
Till nothing remains but to Hell to turn, 

And thus all the secrets of Nature to learn : 

But ere I can summon the spirits to view, 

I must study these magical treatises through. 


Voices are heard; one at the right is his guardian angel, 
who urges him to hold to Divinity, while at the left a voice 
claims to be a messenger from the lower world. Faust 
chooses the latter, and the voices cease, the one in a wail 
and the other in laughter. 

Then Wagner enters; he is the same we have met 
before, only, if possible, more dignified. He has, however, 
but little part in the play. He announces the arrival of 
three students, with a book for Faust ; the book is brought, 
but the students have mysteriously disappeared. Their 
hopes are raised very high, and Wagner begs to be allowed 
to engage a servant to help him, so as to have more time 
for study. Faust grants the request ; and in the next scene 
we meet with Casperle, a country lout, with no learning, 
but much shrewdness, and a strong sense of humour, who 
is seeking employment. He is engaged by Wagner ; and, 
in this scene, the clown certainly has the best of the talk 
with the magician. 


In the following act, Faust calls up the spirits, and 
seeks to find which of them is the swiftest. This scene 
is not in Marlowe, but is to be found in Spiess’ book, as 
follows :— 


Dr. Faustus struck with a knife on the table. Then came one into the 
room as if he were a servant and said, ‘* Sir, what will you?” Dr. Faustus 
asked, ‘*‘ How swift art thou?” He answered, ‘‘ As an arrow.” ‘‘O nay,” 
said Faustus, ‘‘ thou servest not me. Go away again whence thou camest.” 
After a little while he struck again with his knife on the table ; there came 
another servant in, and asked what his desire was. To him, quoth Faustus, 
‘* How swift art thou?” He answered, ‘‘ As the wind.” ‘* That is some- 
thing,” said Faustus, ‘‘ but thou art ofno use here. Go whence thou camest.” 
There passed some little time ; then struck Dr, Faustus a third time on the 
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table. Then came one into the room who looked about him and said, ** What 
shall I do?” The Doctor said, ‘* Tell me how swift thou art; then shalt thou 
hear what thou art to do.” He said, ‘‘I am swift as the thought of man,” 
‘* Now, good,” said Faustus, ‘‘ thou shalt do it.” 

The dramatist, working upon this account, has increased 
the number of spirits from three to eight, each of which is 
questioned by Faust as to his name, and how swift he is, 


and is dismissed “ Back whence thou camest ; apage male 


spiritus !” They are as swift as a snail, as the leaf falling 
from the tree, as the stream falling from the rock, as the bird 
in the air, as a bullet from a gun, as the wind, as the 
pestilence ; and lastly, Mephistopheles, who proclaims 
himself as swift as the thought of man; whereupon Faust 
exclaims, “ Thou art my man. As swift as the thought of 
man? Whatcan I ask more than that my wishes should 
be fulfilled as fast as I can conceive them? God himself 
could bring it no farther. Eritis sicut Deus. Ye shall be 
like God. Wilt thou serve me ?” 

It may be well to compare the rendering of this scene 
with one of the surviving fragments of the play of Faust 
sketched out by Lessing. In this play Faust calls up seven 
spirits, and questions them how swift they are. They 
answer, severally—as a finger drawn through a candle; as 
the pestilence ; as the wind ; as the beams of light. 

Faust. Oh ye whose swiftness can be told in numbers, ye wretched —— 

Spirit. Be not angry with them. They are but Satan’s messengers in the 
world. We are of the world of spirits. Us thou wilt find swifter. 

Faust. How swift art thou ? 

Spirit. As swift as the thoughts of man. 

Faust. Ha! That is somewhat! But the thoughts of man are not always 
swift. Not when Truth and Virtue call upon him. How sloware they then! 


Thou canst be swift if thou wilt, but how shall I know that thou wilt always 
be so. No, I will trust thee as littlke—as I ought to have trusted myself. ( Zo 
the Sixth) How swift art thou? 

Spirit. As the vengeance of the avenger. 

Faust. Of what avenger ? 

Spirit. Of him, the powerful, the terrible, who delays his vengeance only 
because vengeance gives him joy. 
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Faust. Ah! thou art trembling! Swift, sayest thou, as the vengeance 
of——. I had near named him—nay among us his name shall not be spoken. 
Is his vengeance swift? Swift? And I still live? And I still sin? 

Spirit. It is of his vengeance that he still lets thee sin. 

Faust. Ay, and that a devil should tell me this. Nay, his vengeance is 
not swift. And if thou art no swifter go thy ways. (70 the Seventh) How 
swift art thou ? 

Spirit. Unsatisfied mortal, if I am not swift enough for thee—— 

Faust, Then tell me how swift ! 

Spirit. Neither more swift nor less than the change from good to evil. 

Faust. Ha! Thou art my devil. As swift as the change from good to 
evil. . Yea, nothing is more swift! As the change from good to evil! I have 
learned how swift that is ! 


But to return to the puppet-play: Faust asks that 
Mephistopheles shall serve him forty-eight years, and that 
he shall have all possible pleasure, beauty, and fame, and 
true answers to all his questions. 

Mephistopheles disappears, but instantly reappears to 
say that the conditions are agreed to, but that twenty-four 
years is the longest time that can be given. Faust at once 


agrees, and in spite of the warning letters on his arm and 
the appearance of his guardian angel, he signs the bond, 
which is carried away by a raven in its beak. 

In the following scene Casperle is spelling out the words 
of his master’s conjuring books, and learns how to summon 
and dismiss the spirits. He talks with them, and to their 
demands for his soul he replies by raillery. At last one of 
them informs him that his master has gone to Parma, with 
orders that he should follow on a fiery dragon through the 
air. Casperle coolly mounts the dragon, and attended 
by one of the spirits rides off, first stipulating that they 
should take plenty of provisions. In the next act Casperle 
arrives at Parma by falling off the back of the dragon into 
the Duke’s garden, and at once gives himself the airs 
of a great magician, but makes off when pressed to 
show his skill. Faust appears and shows the Duke and 
Duchess several visions—Solomon and the Queen of 

J 
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Sheba, Samson and Delilah, Judith and Holofernes, and 
David and Goliath. They are then going to the palace, 
but Mephistopheles informs Faust that the Duke, being 
jealous and suspicious, means to poison him, that the 
Inquisition intends to burn him for blasphemy, and that 
Casperle has been raising so many devils on his own 
account that the town is in an uproar and the people 
determined to murder them both. Accordingly Faust 
and Mephistopheles depart for Constantinople. Casperle, 
having heard that the post of night-watchman at Mayence 
is vacant, compels his attendant spirit to convey him home 
lying full length on a sofa. The act closes by the spirit 
exclaiming that Casperle is as bad as three devils. 

In the last act the scene is at Mayence opposite the 
house of Casperle, who has obtained the post of watchman. 
Faust enters in great dejection, exclaiming that twelve 
years of his twenty-four are passed and yet he has no 
happiness. - He is wishful to repent, and asks Mephis- 
topheles whether he can have any hope. On his refusal 
to answer, Faust declares their compact at an end, and 
throws himself on his knees before the statue of the 
Virgin. Mephistopheles flies defeated, but soon returns, 
bringing with him Helen of Troy. With much persuasion 
he induces Faust to look upon her, and the charm works: 
Faust is ready to forswear God and turn again to the 
devil if he may only win Helen. The bargain is struck 
amid the laughter of Mephistopheles, who has now secured 
his victim. Faust finds Helen turn to a serpent in his 
arms, and on returning to reproach the spirit is informed 
that at midnight their bond is at an end, for though only 
twelve years have passed, he has served him both night 
and day, and has thus fulfilled his part of the bargain. 
Mephistopheles leaves him, the clock strikes nine, and a 
voice from on high is heard: “Fauste, Fauste, prepara te ad 
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mortem.” Casperle enters and begins to call the hour, “Nine 
o’ the clock, nine o’ the clock.” He explains that he is some- 
what late, but his wife had been scolding him so loud that 
he had not heard the bell, but comforts himself with the fact 
that his delay will give the tavern-loungers a few minutes’ 
grace for drinking. He departs, and Faust comes on to 
hear the clock strike ten, when the voice from heaven again 
calls: “Fauste, Fauste, accusatus es.” In frantic despair, he 
screams out a few words of supplication, and again throws 
himself down before the Virgin, but on looking in her face 
he sees only the features of Helen ; the devil has blinded 
him, his last hope is gone, and he falls in a swoon. 
Casperle again comes out of his house, from which his 

wife’s voice is heard shouting after him. He calls the hour 
again :— 

Hear, good sirs, be it to your liking— 

Ten of the clock is striking ; 

Guard the fire and guard the light 


Lest harm should hap the town to-night ; 
Ten is the clock—Ten is the clock. 


He stumbles over Faust, and declares that the man is 
drunk, from the tavern closing late, which came from his 
delay in calling the hour, and that was caused by his wife’s 
long lecturings. Faust rises, and Casperle at once recog- 
nizes him, and reminds him that he still owes him his 
wages. Faust declares he has no money, but will pay him 
nevertheless, and proposes to change clothes, as his are 
worth more than Casperle’s. But the trick is too trans- 
parent, Casperle would not be in his shoes for a hundred 
dollars, and is about to leave him, when he turns back,— 
“Yet I will give you a piece of advice, if you are afraid of 
the devil seizing you. You see that door. Well, my wife 
is in there. Go inside, and hide yourself. You will there 
be safe—the devils will never venture in.” Faust is left 
alone, and the clock strikes eleven. The voice comes 
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again: “Fauste, Fauste, judicatus es.” Faust calls loudly 
for Mephistopheles, and asks him: “I am suffering terribly 
already. Can it be worse in hell?” “Thou wilt soon 
know ; but I will tell thee: the pain of the damned is so 
great, that they would climb to heaven on a ladder of 
razors, had they any hope.” Again Casperle comes out, 
this time pursued by his wife with a broomstick :— 


This comes of hospitality; I am a good-natured fool. He owes me 
money and will not pay. I offer him shelter; but when my wife hears why 
he is to hide there—to keep him from the devils—she gets mad and takes the 
broomstick— 

Hear, good sirs, be it to your liking, 

My wile is given to striking. 

Be warned in time, and ne’er take none, 
Nor go the way that I have gone— 
Eleven o’ the clock—Eleven o’ the clock. 

Faust is left alone. He is judged, and asks what is his 
punishment. A dim hope that something less terrible than 
Hell may be his doom buoys him up for a moment; but 
the clock strikes twelve, and the voice is heard again: 
“ Fauste, Fauste, in zternum damnatus es.” “I am des- 
troyed,” cries Faust ; “Oh, that I were destroyed!” The 
devils seize him, and carry him off amid a shower of fire. 
Casperle comes out again, has another quarrel with his wife, 
in which blows are exchanged in the approved Punch-and- 
Judy fashion, and the play ends with a dance. 

Though this puppet-play may be said to be founded on 
Marlowe, it will be seen that during its development the 
elaborators made reference both to the original book and 
also to the ballad. There is more than one version of the 
play, and the exact text was kept a secret by the performers, 
and probably existed only in manuscript until this century. 

There is a Faust-ballad in both English and German. 
The English ballad, which is given in ertenso in Col. 
Cuningham’s edition of Marlowe, bears internal evidence 
of clerical authorship. It reads like a carefully composed 
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sermon, and has not the ring of a people’s ballad. The 
German poem, on the other hand, is of the true ballad 
character; the language is popular and simple, and the 
sentiments clear and intelligible. It was probably at one 
time more correct in form than the fragment which remains 
to us, wherein the metre is irregular, the rhymes clumsy and 
often wanting, and the tale springs rather abruptly from 
one incident to another. No doubt, at one time, it was very 
long, and contained a list of Faust’s adventures. The early 
fragment relates how Faust chose Mephistopheles, and how 
the spirit served him. Among other things, it tells how a 
road was paved through the sky for Faust to ride along. 
This also is mentioned by Mephistopheles in the puppet- 
play. The last attempt at repentance and escape on the 
part of Faust are related :— 


Then he came, upon Good Friday, 
To Jerusalem, in the way 

Where Christ, upon the cross, 
Hangs there for ever and aye. 

The Spirit called him to see 

How Christ for us had died, 

And brought us salvation beside, 
Though we all ungrateful be. 

‘** Now, Spirit, paint me a picture 
Of Christ on the cross, as fit 

As yonder figure, and thereupon 
His holy name must be writ.” 

But this the Spirit might not do, 
And he begged of Faustus then, 

Set me but free, and thou shalt have 
Thy paper back again. 

But again he spake and asked him— 
Must this my requital be ? 

Nay, let it be, thou hast no hope, 
For God cannot pardon thee. 


Then the writer apparently addresses Faust :— 


Oh, Dr. Faust, repent thee 
While yet the hope is thine ; 

And God will grant unto thee still 
The boon of grace divine. 
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Oh, Dr. Faust, repent thee, 

And bear it bravely through. 

** Nay, seek for God and his holy house, 
That will I never do.” 

But at that hour came down 


An angel from God through the sky, 

And sang a song of praise 

Clearly and joyously. 

As long as the angel was singing 

He swore to mend his ways ; 

But soon he changed again, 

And saw hell before him blaze ; 

For the devil had blinded his eyes, 

And painted a picture gay ; 

The spirits of evil vanished, 

And bore him to Hell away. 
It was, no doubt, this verse that suggested the idea in the 
puppet-play of the image of the Virgin changing to Helen 
of Troy. 

One of the few fragments remaining of Lessing’s play 
of Faust has already been quoted. They were written 
down from memory by Lessing’s friends, the manuscript 
having been lost. The conception of the play was a noble 
one, and anticipated much that we find in Goethe. Like 
his great contemporary, Lessing begins with a prologue in 
the other world, but in this case it is the Prince of Darkness 
who summons his servants to relate all the deeds. One 
after another boasts of some specially wicked or mischie- 
vous deed, and Mephistopheles at last claims that, though 
he has done nothing, he has a plan which will eclipse all. 
Faust, a man remarkable for piety and learning, is to be 
brought to their side. But none know how to begin the 
attack ; he has no vices or failings to give an opportunity 
for temptation. “ But,” asks Satan, “has he not curiosity 
and hunger for knowledge?” “Yea.” “Then leave him 
to me—that is enough for his ruin.” The tempter suc- 
ceeds, but in the last act they find themselves defeated :— 
“ Triumph not, ye have gained no victory over humanity 
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and knowledge. God has not given man his noblest 
impulse to make him for ever miserable ; what ye have 
gained is no man, but a phantom.” 

With the entry of Goethe on the scene the history of the 
old Faust-legend ends, and to the modern world the story 
of Faust is that contained in the first part of Goethe’s 
drama. The part that woman had played in the Faust 
tale has been a small one. Faust had Helen of Greece for 
his mistress, or rather a devil, who was made to take the 
shape of Helen, and in one case her charms help to drive 
away the fit of repentance and melancholy that had come 
over him ; but her appearance is a mere incident, and does 
not affect the spirit of the story. Moreover, in the two 
dramatic versions of Faust, now analyzed, though Helen 
appears on the stage, she never speaks a word, and is 
merely a lay figure. But the author of Stella and Clavigo, 
a man in whose character and history the emotion of love 
played such an important part, would have found it impos- 
sible to write his greatest work, the life-poem by which he 
was to be remembered, and to ignore the existence of 
woman altogether. So with Margaret a change comes 
over the history of the Faust literature. 

In Mephistopheles, too, we do not recognize him of the 
older books. In none of the Faust-tales is Mephistopheles 
the devil in the theological meaning of the term. He is in 
all a servant of Lucifer or Satan, who answers the call of 
Faust and serves him in order to gain his soul for his 
master’s kingdom. In the Faust-book the spirit who is 
engaged in this diabolical work is not without some traces 
of gentler feeling. He tells Faustus that were he a man 
he would serve God with all his might, and reproaches him 
with his wickedness. “But tell me,” says Faust, “ would’st 
thou be in my case as I am now?” “Yea,” said the spirit, 
and with that fetched a deep sigh, “but yet I would so 
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humble myself that I would win the favour of God.” In 
Marlowe, Mephistophilis is one of the unhappy spirits that 
fell with Lucifer, and tells Faustus— 


Why, this is hell, nor am I out of it. 

Think’st thou that I, that saw the face of God 
And tasted the eternal joys of heaven, 

Am not tormented with ten thousand hells 

In being deprived of everlasting bliss ? 


But in Goethe we have another being. In the puppet- 
play one of the devils says that he cannot make,“but only 
destroy. But Mephistopheles, in Goethe’s prologue, pro- 
claims himself to be the spirit which evermore denies. He 
comes before us as that spirit of irreverence and frivolity 
which destroys all things, and banishes especially earnest- 
ness from the world. His speeches tally well with his 
profession — scoffing, sneering, cold-blooded. Into his 
hands Faust falls, and is rescued only by his deep earnest 
love for Margaret. 

With Goethe the Faust-legend has reached its highest 
development, and probably its permanent form. Subse- 
quent writers have taken up the subject: Coleridge 
planned to write a Faust; Bailey’s Festus is a treatment 
of the subject from its religious as well as its poetical side ; 
the gifted but unfortunate Nicholas Lenau wrote a Faust 
quite in the spirit of Goethe, and the tale has received 
more than one musical setting; but popular and literary 
favour will remain with the poet of Weimar. 


Sa 
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THE RELATION OF RELIGION TO 
LITERATURE. 


BY THE REV. W. A. O’CONOR, B.A. 


[The discourse of which the following is an outline was delivered to the members of the 
anchester Literary Club, at the special request of the Council, in the Church of 
St. Simon and St. Jude, Granby Row, Sunday, October 16, 188r.] 


“* EXCEPT A MAN BE BORN AGAIN, HE CANNOT SEE THE KINGDOM OF Gop.”*— Yohz iii. 3. 


HRISTIANITY demands from men a certain change, 
which is figuratively described as being born from 
above, or becoming sons of God, and is symbolically repre- 
sented by the rite of baptism. Some interpreters take the 
figure literally, and hold that the soul assumes a new 
relation to God by some process corresponding to the 
natural birth. Others take the symbol essentially, and 
believe that those who are baptized are thereby born from 
above, and become sons of God. Those two views repre- 
sent the two great sections of the Christian church, the 
Evangelical and the Sacramentarian. They both agree 
in believing that the new birth is an operation performed 
on the passive recipient of it. They differ as to the value 
of the sacrament in that operation. They have contended 
with each other for the sacrament, or for the divine act of 
regeneration, until they have forgotten the meaning and 
end both of the sacrament and of the act. But Christ’s 
words manifestly refer, not to the supernatural means by 
which the change is effected, nor to the material emblem 
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by which it is symbolized, but to the change itself. He 
does not dwell on its genesis or agency, but on its proofs 
and uses. Except a man be born from above, he cannot 
understand the laws of God’s kingdom, and their superiority 
to all other laws. The new birth, then, implies the acqui- 
sition of a spiritual or mental keenness and power of 
discernment that enables a man to see what was previously 
hidden from him. Every elevation of soul, by which its 
field of observation is enlarged, and its means of making a 
true estimate are multiplied, is a kind of new birth. This 
is so obvious to common sense, so familiar in ordinary 
speech, and so indispensable to an intelligible comprehen- 
sion of the text, that one wonders how any other 
interpretation could have gained a moment’s currency. 
The second birth is increased spiritual insight. This is 
what it is ; the second birth is only the name of it. To be 
children, or sons, of God; or, to be born of God, always 
means, in scripture, to be like God. Sons of the Pharisees, 
meant disciples of the Pharisees; sons of Satan, meant 
those who did the acts of Satan ; sons of God, means those 
who strive to learn and to do the work of God, and so to 
resemble Him. The text practically means, except a man 
is like God, he cannot understand God’s kingdom. That 
Jesus refers to the actual change, or new power, and not to 
the supernatural act, is clear; because, moreover, He 
explains the sphere in which the change takes place, and the 
purifying process by which it is effected. Nicodemus, rightly 
understanding the words of Christ, raises a doubt of the 
possibility of effecting the new birth in the person of one 
advanced in years. How can a man reverse his judgment 
of things when he is old? It would require a second 
natural birth to enable him to begin afresh and accomplish 
the desired revolution. Jesus tells him that the change can 
be made, and can only be made, by cleansing the mind 
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from its false judgments and estimates. “Except a man be 
born of water and the spirit” (which means, unless a man 
be mentally and spiritually cleansed), “he cannot enter 
the kingdom of God.” To understand things clearly, 
we must cleanse the mind. Christianity, as a religion, is 
the subordination of matter to mind, produced by a purified 
and elevated culture of the mind. The end of Christianity 
is to bring the flesh into subjection to the spirit. This is 
done by increasing the powers and the enjoyments of the 
spirit. The mind of the true Christian pierces through the 
cloud and the glare, and sees things as they are. But let 
us not misunderstand the expression. It does not mean 
that he forms a low estimate of life, but a right estimate. 
The purple of the tyrant and the fashion of pride are seen 
by him to be shadows that pass away ; but the resignation 
of the poor man and the struggle of the virtuous man are 
seen to be the foundations on which heaven is built. 

We can understand the particular character of the new 
birth by ascertaining the quality of the object with which 
the cleansed understanding deals. Except a man be born 
from above, he cannot see the kingdom of God. The 
kingdom of God is the object contemplated. The ability 
to comprehend its true character is a mark and evidence 
that the mind has been strengthened and purified. Now 
the kingdom or reign of God in Scripture invariably means 
the reign or rule of righteousness or justice among men. It 
has no other meaning. The word gospel always means the 
good news of the reign of justice on earth. The man who 
does not see this does not see the kingdom of God, and 
requires that mental purification which is expressed by the 
words “being born again.” If there were a community of 
idolators or unbelievers who maintained the supremacy of 
right, they would be nearer the kingdom of God than a 
community of fervent worshippers of Jesus who disowned 
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or neglected righteousness. The circumstances of the nar- 
rative throw still fuller light on the text. Nicodemus was 
a man of high social position. Jesus had no social position 
whatever. Nicodemus, therefore, governed by the fashion 
of artificial superiority, does not deign or dare to visit 
Jesus in the sight of men, but comes to him in secrecy, 
as if he were doing something of which he was ashamed. 
“We know,” he says, “you are a teacher from God.” A 
teacher from God, and he is ashamed to be seen 
associating with him! What conceivable idea of God’s 
character did this man entertain? Did he consider it as 
something inferior to the character of his fellow rulers? 
And what idea of God’s character can men at this present 
day entertain who proclaim God’s name, as Nicodemus 
did; and, in their pride and exclusiveness, come to Jesus by 
night, as Nicodemus did? Do you not see how valueless 
is reverence for the name of God unless it inspires a know- 
ledge and imitation of His character? “ You are a teacher 
from God.” Yes; but the unfailing lesson that Christ 
taught was that the poor man was not to be despised, nor the 
rich man to be worshipped ; and that there is an entrance 
for both equally into the kingdom of God by poverty of 
spirit. What mockery it was, therefore, to say, you are a 
teacher from God, and to evince by the very manner of 
his approach an entire ignorance of the fundamental prin- 
ciple of His teaching. Nicodemus had two worlds before 
him—the world of Jewish aristocratic society and the world 
of truth and righteousness ; and professing regard for the 
one, he acted according to the dictates of the other, and 
treated God as he would treat a social inferior. He only 
saw the laws and prejudices of society. He did not see 
divine truth and justice, and so he required to be born anew. 

The superiority of truth and righteousness is the spring 
and end of the Christian religion. This is a fact that has 
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always needed enforcement—now as much as ever, if not 
more than ever. It is the most appropriate topic to bring 
under the notice of the congregation whom I address to-day, 
because their pursuits naturally are concerned with the 
discrimination of true and false, right and wrong, deformity 
and beauty ; and also because the position of literature is 
every day becoming of greater importance in the state, 
and fraught with more momentous consequences of good 
or evil. 

The profession of letters, when rightly appreciated, is 
closely connected with true Christianity. I speak rather of 
literary culture and the love of letters than of mere literary 
ability, which is only an accident, and should be governed 
and directed by the pure culture and the disinterested love. 
There are several religious words and phrases which have 
been dissevered from their context, and passed from hand 
to hand until they have become meaningless counters of 
conventionality. Restore their life to them, and you will 
see that they are kindred to the life of the student, whose 
happiness is in the discovery of truth, and whose reward is 
in its dissemination. To give up all and follow Christ is 
the common-place of the preacher. But if you take Christ 
to be the King. of truth, and remember that all who love 
the truth follow Him, will you not see the true Christian 
in the true student, who is satisfied with his daily bread, 
and labours only that the kingdom of God—the kingdom 
of truth and righteousness—may come? We are familiar 
with the expression “My mind to me a kingdom is,” and 
we know what it means. A mind rightly constituted, in 
which conscience sits on the throne and keeps all the 
passions in their right places, and leaves room for healthy 
thought, is in itself a balance against the oppression or 
against the glory of all the kingdoms of the world. But 
this is what Christ means when He tells us that the kingdom 
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of God is within us. The man of literary habits sees the 
beauty of nature and of art. But he must see that the 
beauty of truth is incomparably the greatest of all. He 
must see this, I say, if he pursues his calling aright. A 
great thought, a sublime conception, a virtuous deed, a 
noble life, are to him more lovely and more desirable 
than any object that can fall under the eye of sense. He 
carries within him, in his appreciation of the truly beautiful, 
that which preserves him against the meretricious glitter 
of pomp and wealth, and more than rewards him for all he 
surrenders. He knows that a thing of beauty is a joy for 
ever, and he has only to extend his search into the moral 
world, and the joy will become eternal. The eye that gazes 
grows dim, the works of art decay in time, but righteous- 
ness, and only righteousness, is immortal. The student of 
beauty—and every literary man is a student of beauty— 
has only to direct his studies to their true objects, and he 
will know the meaning of worshipping God in the beauty 
of holiness. 

There is another reason besides appropriateness for 
bringing the claim of truth, which is only the abstract 
term for justice, before a literary club. The desk of the 
writer has superseded pulpit and rostrum. At one time 
the claim to define and distribute justice was made by 
Papal Rome, and acknowledged by the world. The Pope 
was the conscience of Christendom. What he said was 
truth; what he ordered or permitted was right. The Pope 
abused his trust, and the kingdom of God was taken from 
him and seized by temporal monarchs, The throne then 
became the source of truth and the fountain of unerring 
justice; the king became the vicegerent of heaven, 
and his sceptre was wielded by omniscience. The kings 
betrayed their trust, and the kingdom of God was taken 
from them, and the members of enthusiastic sects claimed 
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each for himself the in-dwelling and the authorization of 
the Spirit of God. The Puritans were untrue to their trust, 
and the kingdom of God passed to the community at 
large. The patronage of truth lies not with the throne, or 
the Church, or the churches, but is scattered over the con- 
sciences of the religious and the irreligious alike. I might 
say that the advocacy of justice shows a tendency to 
pass from the believing to the unbelieving part of the 
community. But however it may be distributed in this 
respect, it is certain that literature is the. field in which the 
battle of justice is being fought, and literary men are the 
combatants on the quality of whose warfare depends 
whether truth shall spread and the voice of the people 
become the voice of God, or whether outraged justice 
shall shelter itself once more under Papal infallibility. If 
they palter with truth, if they suffer themselves to be the 
puppets of illicit authority, if they listen to the whispers of 
guilty intrigue and are deaf to the trumpet sound that 
echoes to their hearts from the battlements of heaven, if 
they do not set righteousness above wealth and honours, 
and if they are not willing to die at their posts rather than 
desert that which is committed to them, it will be ill for the 
world. But in proportion to the magnitude of the interests 
with which the literary class are charged, and the glory of 
the victory they may win, are the seductions that will 
assail them; and as in Jerusalem it was the rulers that 
opposed Christ, or professed a false adherence, so now it is in 
those ranks of literature that aspire to social position that 
the signs of greatest danger are perceptible. It has been a 
habit with what are called first-class journals to decry the 
discussion of first principles, to deny the right of pure 
equity to be asserted. I can understand arguing that 
abstract justice is not always applicable to our artificial 
conditions, but I cannot comprehend how anything but 
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loss and perpetual lowering of standards must be the con- 
sequence of withdrawing absolute justice.as a factor in all 
the transactions of life. But I only point to the region where 
the danger exists. We have a degraded literature full of 
sensation, and another widespread literature that scoffs at 
Christianity. The danger is not here. There is more peril 
to the kingdom of God in the worship of success, the 
worship of wealth, the hero worship, and the crime worship 
of some of our leading authors, than in all the ribaldry and 
profanity of our cheap press. If a man say a word against 
the Son of Man it shall be forgiven him; but if a man 
speak against the Spirit of God, that is against the prin- 
ciples of right, it shall never be forgiven him. 

To you, if you ask for the credentials of the gospel, I 
answer, that the gospel is its own witness. What, do you 
demand a sign in support of obvious truth? Do you 
require a miracle to establish your faith in justice? If God 
commanded you to be untruthful and unjust, you might 
seek a sign ; and, in fact, Christianity is burthened with an 
accumulation of worthless evidences, because it is put before 
the world as a system at variance with natural justice and 
natural reason. 

It may be that nature presents no proof of a loving 
Deity ; that history shows no foot-trace of God on its 
blood-soaked sands ; that in laws and institutions, and the 
acts of communities, there is no mark of the fatherhood of 
God. This is only what we might have foreknown. Why 
should we look for God where He cannot be seen? The 
mountain can echo His thunder, but it cannot reverberate 
His love. The sea, whether convulsed with tempest or 
slumbering in treacherous calm, cannot reflect His justice 
or testify to His truth. Man’s soul is the only tablet on 
whith the likeness of God can be written ; man’s conscience 
is the only deep that can answer to the deep of God. Not 
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in savage nature, or equally savage human laws, is the 
Deity to be found, but in the soul of man. The proofs 
and evidences of a God are men born from above, sons of 
God. 

And this is the kind of testimony that I stand in need 
of. What can rocks and skies do for me? What com- 
fort can they bring? What I need is the voice of God 
modified through human accents; the wisdom of God, 
communicated through some one who is striving to find 
his own way through the mazes of life. I need a man, like 
myself, to comfort me in my distress, to support me in my 
despair ; and so, when God would help mankind, He sent 
Jesus. There is more consolation in His prayer that the 
cup might pass from Him—in His cry that God had for- 
saken Him—than could be given if God’s voice thundered 
through the heavens, or the triumphant strains of angels 
were wafted from around the throne. The cry of Jesus we 
understand ; but what do we know of songs of triumph ? 
The sons of God are God’s evidences on earth. 

But you will say, Where are they to be found? We 
search in the places that they are said to frequent, and we 
find men of the earth, earthy. Where are those sons of 
God ? 

Christ was once asked a similar kind of question. A 
person came to Him, and summarized the duty of man into 
loving God and loving his neighbour. Christ bade him to 
practise this. Then the man said, Who is my neighbour? 
Where can I find a neighbour? All men are moated in 
by selfishness, or mailed in distrust, or alienated by hatred. 
I stand, in the synagogue or temple, amidst a throng of 
worshippers, but every soul is farther from me than the 
stars that glimmer in the skies. Where am I to find a 
neighbour? Just as Nicodemus did not know the meaning 
of God, this man did not know the meaning of neighbour. 
K 
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And then Jesus spoke a parabletohim. He told him how 
a traveller fell into the hands of violent men, who robbed 
and half murdered him, and left him by the wayside. And 
priests and Levites came, and passed on the other side. 
The man could not be their neighbour, because they kept 
at a distance from him. It was their fault, not his, that he 
was not their neighbour. It was he who might have asked, 
Who is my neighbour? Then a Samaritan came close to 
him, and relieved him. The parable teaches, that instead 
of looking for neighbours, we should be neighbours ; and 
so, instead of complaining that we cannot find children of 
God, let us be children of God. Instead of seeking with a 
lantern, like the cynic of old, for an honest man, let us make 
our light so shine before men, that they may see our good 
works, and glorify our Father in heaven. I am sure that I 
recommend Christianity to you when I say that it does not 
send us to ask for help, but to give it, and teaches us that 
it is more blessed to give than to receive, 

And in proportion as the soul sees and enters God’s 
kingdom, and is awed and thrilled by the dread struggle of 
existence, and is alternately tortured and exalted by the 
mysterious doubts and hopes that come like tides moved 
by a distant world, does it become capable of seeing heaven 
depicted on inanimate nature. The peasant sees moun- 
tain and cloud, and no more; a primrose by the water’s 
brim, a yellow primrose is to him, and it is nothing more. 
The Son of God looks with a mind coloured with God- 
head, and all nature is transfigured and is reflected back on 
the poet’s page and the painter’s canvas and tke hero’s life. 
But let us never forget that every gift is given for practical 
good to men. The Gospel in itself is not so glorious as in 
the fact that it is meant for all. We are saved by faith, 
not because this method honours God, but because it 
prevents us from boasting over each other. We are 
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called to be sons of God, not that ‘God’s children might 
be multiplied, but that we may be brothers to each 
other. 

My friends, my brothers, let us walk worthy of our high 
calling. Let us tread the lofty region to which we aspire 
with reverence. Let us remember that God has given to 
us a kingdom, and that in proportion as we use our power 
unselfishly and nobly, truth and justice will flourish, and 
earth will be calmed and blessed. 








THE EARLY LIFE OF WILLIAM 
HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


BY JOHN EVANS. 


“Tue Goop Op Times !—ALt Times ARE Goop WHEN OLD.” 


. LL my early life being spent in Manchester, where I 

was born, bred, and schooled,” says Ainsworth, in 
his Manchester Rebels, “1 am naturally familiar with the 
scenes I have attempted to depict in this tale.” Rambling 


through some of the principal streets of Manchester with 
the Lancashire Novelist (a privilege which fell to my lot on 
two or three days during his last visit to his native city) 
was a memorable treat. We found, however, much to 
his expressed regret, and as he puts it in the novel, “little 
of the old town now left,” and sought in vain for “those 
picturesque black and white timber habitations, with pointed 
gables and latticed windows,” which formed the delight of 
his boyhood and the subject of some of his happiest 
descriptions in manhood. Among those rambles was one 
down King Street, and another through a portion of Long 
Millgate. In our way down the former, in the direction of 
“Loyd’s Bank” (where, as he explained, “for the sake of 
‘auld lang syne,’ he kept a small account ”), he pointed out 
the spot, now occupied by the entrance to the Liverpool 
and London Chambers, where once stood his father’s house, 
in which he, the novelist, was born nearly seventy-seven 
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From an Original Miniature Drawing (in the possession of Jaues Crosstey, Esq., F.S.A.), 
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years before.* The house was one of four substantial red 
brick three-storied tenements, then standing between Pall 
Mall and Cheapside, a portion of which was subsequently 
converted into what was at one time known as White's, 
afterwards the York Hotel and York Hotel Buildings. His 
father, of the firm of Messrs. Halstead and Ainsworth, whose 
offices at that time were in Essex Street, off King Street, when 
the future novelist was about six years old (in August, 1811), 
purchased Beech Hill, a detached house, surrounded by a 
large old-fashioned garden, with the back towards Smedley 
Lane, and the front commanding, over the then smiling gar- 
dens and fields, an uninterrupted view of Manchester. Of the 
last-named rural retreat of his father from the worry of his 
professional duties, the scene of “all his younger and plea- 
santer recollections,” he remarked, as Laman Blanchard had 
intimated some forty years before, that “he had meditated 
at one time to return, and finish his days in the home of 
his childhood.” + 
With any minute or lengthy biographical details of 
Ainsworth’s career, it is not the purport of this sketch to 
deal. Briefly it may be stated that on the side of his father, 
Thomas Ainsworth, he sprung from an old Lancashire family 
of yeomen, who settled in the neighbourhood of Totting- 
ton, near Bury, about three hundred yearsago. On the side 
of his mother, Anne Harrison, he was descended from the 
famous Nonconformist divine, Cuthbert Harrison, and con- 
nected with the Touchets, the Bayleys, and other old Man- 
chester families. Incidentally, in correction of Laman 
Blanchard’s biographical sketch, and of most of the state- 
ments which have appeared since the novelist’s death, it may 
* 4th February, 1805. 
+ It is worthy of note that a distinguished Manchester journalist, Mr. John 
Edward Taylor, the founder of the Manchester Guardian, was for some time 


a resident of Beech Hill, where he died, January 6, 1844, in the fifty-third 
year of his age. 
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be remarked that his reputed descent from Robert Ainsworth, 
the lexicographer, or from Henry Ainsworth, the Brownist 
and Hebrew scholar, is exceedingly doubtful, if not altogether 
unfounded. The grandfather, however, of the novelist was 
Jeremiah Ainsworth, the mathematician, “one of the founders 
of the Lancashire School of Geometry.” * 


* In the Manchester School Register (Vol. ii. p. 48) we have a note from the 
pen of Mr. James Crossley on the celebrated geometrician in Long Millgate. 
In recording the entry (January 18th, 1779) of “‘John, son of Jeremiah 
Ainsworth, accomptant, Manchester, Lanc.”—the ‘* Captain Clitheroe” (as I 
had it from the novelist) of Mervyn Clitheroe, and father to William Francis 
Ainsworth, the celebrated traveller and Oriental scholar—it is stated that 
‘* Jeremiah Ainsworth, the father of this scholar, was one of the most eminent 
mathematicians of his time, and indeed may be styled one of the founders of the 
Lancashire school of geometry. He was prematurely cut off on the 13th 
November, 1784, at the age of forty-one. Had he lived longer he would in all 
probability have acquired a great name in science.” Among some old Man- 
chester journals I have found the following interesting announcement, dated 
** May toth, 1768,” issued by the novelist’s grandfather :— 

‘* JEREMIAH AINSWORTH Will open a School, on Friday, June 24, ina 
large commodious Room near the Free Grammar School, Manchester ; where 
will be taught, Writing in all the various Hands now in Practice, Geography, 
and the Use of the Globes, and other Mathematical Instruments, Book- 
keeping, Geometry, Mensuration, Land-surveying, Guaging, Trigonometry, 
Conic Sections, Astronomy, Navigation, Algebra, Annuities for Lives, Fluxions, 
Mechanics, etc. and every Branch of NEWTONIAN PHILOSOPHY. Those who shall 
be pleased to Favour Mr. Ainsworth with the Care of the Education of their 
Youth, may depend upon his strict Attention, to make each of them perfect and 
compleat in the particular Branch, which shall be more immediately allotted 
them by their Parents ; and also to give such general Rudiments and Instruc- 
tion, as will be the best Qualification for Trade and Business, or for a more 
liberal Education at the University; and“hopes, when he shall be entrusted 
with the Charge, that he shall be able to lead through a regular Course, and 
make proficient in the higher and more sublime parts of Mathematical Know- 
ledge. 

‘*N.B. Youths may be commendably boarded on reasonable Terms.” 

The spot indicated, ‘‘near the Free Grammar School,” was within a few 
yards of the passage called, after the geometrician, ‘* Ainsworth’s Court.” 
During his last visit to Manchester the novelist and myself wended our way 
through that part of Long Millgate in quest of this court or passage. True to 
his sympathies with the scenes of his boyhood, Ainsworth, during our search, 
lamented the wholesale demolition of the old black-and-white houses in the neigh- 
bourhood—gave a sort of shudder at the garish new Grammar School buildings, 
and regarded with quiet interest the poor old broken-down relic, formerly known 
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The story of Ainsworth’s boyhood in the rural retreat at 
Beech Hill ; his early education, under his maternal uncle, 
the Rev. William Harrison, and other incidents of his earlier 
days have been mostly told. At twelve years of age (March 
20, 1817) he entered the “large, dingy, and smoke-begrimed 
brick building” (as he describes it in Mervyn Clitheroe), 
“raised on a high sandstone, over-looking the little river 
Ink” (the Irk), “not far from its confluence with the 
Ater” (the Irwell); . . . contiguous to “the Collegiate 
Establishment of the old church of Cottonborough.” Here 
he first listened—scarcely awe-struck, as most boys first 
entering a large public school might have been (for 
even at that age he is said to have been full of buoyant 
spirits)—-to “the deep, sonorous voice of the archi- 
didasculus Dr. Lonsdale” (Dr. Jeremiah Smith) “mouthing 
out a passage from Zschylus or Aristophanes, rumbling 
away like distant thunder, or the sharp, high-pitched voice 
of the hypo-didasculus, the Rev. Abel Cane” (Dr. Robinson 
Elsdale).* 


as ** The Poet’s Corner.” It may be added that in Mr. J. Eglington Bailey’s 
admirable Memoirs, prefixed to Dr. Henry Clarke’s School Candidates, will be 
found several interesting glimpses of Jeremiah Ainsworth. Probably the best 
account of the geometrician is that contained in Mr. T. T. Wilkinson’s paper 
on “‘ The Lancashire Geometers, and their Writings,” in the 77vansactions of 
the Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society (Vol. xi., second series). 

* Ainsworth’s memories of Dr. EJsdale, ‘‘ Abel Cane,” whatever his experi- 
ences may have been of the stern disciplinarian, were afterwards pleasantly re- 
vived. He supplied a note tothe Rev. J. Finch Smith, many years subsequently, 
concerning Captain Robinson Elsdale, the father of the hypfo-didasculus. ‘* An 
auto-biographical sketch,” says Ainsworth, ‘‘ written by his father, was placed 
at my disposal by Dr. Elsdale, and I thought it so curious and interesting that 
I at once forwarded it to Captain Marryat, begging him to edit it for the 
Magazine. Captain Marryat quite agreed with me in opinion as to the interest 
of the sketch, and returned it for press with but slight alteration. He sub- 
sequently continued the story with very different adventures, but the earlier 
portion is simply Captain Elsdale’s autobiography, and is almost worthy of 
Defoe. It is entitled, Extracts from the Log of a Privateersman, a Hundred 
Years Ago (New Monthly Magazine, part ii., 1845).”— Manchester School 
Register. 
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His early impressions of the school, however dreary or sad 
they may have been at times, scarcely ever affected his 
lively nature :— 

We began the day’s work betimes, and prayers were read both at morn and 
eventide. On winter evenings, when the school was lighted up by tapers, the 
twinkling light of which fell upon the boys as they knelt at prayer, while no 
sound was heard but that proceeding from the reader of the devotional 
exercises, I used to think the scene striking enough. But it was gone in a 
moment. No sooner were prayers over than everybody seized his hat and 
books; boxes were hastily clapped-to, tapers extinguished, the hurried 
trampling of departed footsteps succeeded, and all vanished like a dream.* 

Among Ainsworth’s contemporaries on the old foundation 
in Long Millgate were a few whose names have since 
acquired both a local and general reputation. As examples 
I may mention among the more distinguished (I take them 
according to their seniority at the school) the late Canon 
Master, rector of Croston ; the Rev. George Heron, of Moor 
Hall, near Warrington; Serjeant Wheeler; William 
Wanklyn, a boroughreeve, and one of the earliest promoters 
and members of the Corporation of Salford ; John Parting- 
ton Aston, who in his early professional career “was not 
unknown as an anonymous contributor to the popular 
annuals and periodicals,” but whose subsequent life has 
been more distinguished by his connection with Owens 
College ; Dr. Thomas Bellott, Sanscrit scholar; John Peel, 
late M.P. for Tamworth ; John Howard Marsden, a former 
popular Canon of Manchester, and the gifted author of 
Philomorus and other standard works; “Jock Walker,” 
subsequently a well-known aditué of the London clubs ; 
Thomas Gilbert Ainsworth, the novelist’s brother, whose 
highly-promising career was cut short by an accident in his 


boyhood from which his intellect never recovered ; Joseph - 


Rayner Stephens, the eloquent and high-minded leader in 
the Factory movement ;+ the Rev. Hart Ethelston; Joshua 


* Mervyn Clitheroe. 
t The Rev. Joseph Rayner Stephens at thirteen years of age entered the 
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Procter Westhead, late M.P. for York; Mr. C. H. Rickards; 
Dr. Edward Stephens, the anatomist; and Sir Humphrey 
de Trafford.* 

Leaving school in 1822, at seventeen years of age, his 
father—a shrewd, practical, yet cultured lawyer—determined 
that his son should follow his own profession. With an 
exceedingly handsome face and figure, a disposition full of 
gaiety and fun, his company was much sought. He was 
petted and spoiled by Mrs. Astley, of Dukinfield, and a bevy 
of fair ones of the then ite of Manchester society. The 
marvel is that he came out of the ordeal scatheless. “ He’s 
an idle dog—he never will work,” his father was in the habit 
of remarking; a prophecy, however, which subsequently 
proved quite unfounded, for no English writer of his time was 


Manchester Grammar School. . The date of his entry is February 9th, 1819, 
about two years after Ainsworth. Mr. G. J. Holyoake, in his recently 
published memoir of one of the most memorable men in the political circles of 
Lancashire in our time, says :—‘‘ He entered the Grammar School in 1819, 
and formed a friendship with Harrison Ainsworth, and Samuel Warren, also a 
fellow student there then, and Joseph took part in the private theatricals which 
were got up by the future novelists. They had many literary tastes in common, 
and wrote a good deal together in imitation of the earlier dramatists.” Mr. 
Holyoake’s statement (p. 28) in regard to Stephens’ friendship with Ainsworth is 
perfectly correct, as the novelist spoke to the writer during his last visit to Man- 
chester concerning some of his old schoolmates, mentioning Stephens with con- 
siderable enthusiasm. Samuel Warren, I understand, never was at the school. 

* Nearly sixty years ago, in a poetical exercise written upon bidding adieu to 
his old school, he feelingly concludes :— 

‘* Farewell, old friend of youth ! a last farewell ! 
When I forget thee may I be forgotten !” 

Ainsworth was warmly attached to everything pertaining to the school. The 
last public occasion on which his name was mentioned in Manchester during 
his life was at the Grammar School ‘‘ Old Boys’” anniversary, held in October, 
1881. One of the speakers at that gathering alluded in graceful terms to the 
compliment paid to one of the most distinguished of their old set, at the banquet 
recently given to the veteran novelist, by the Mayor of Manchester, Mr. 
Alderman Baker. Thinking he would be interested in the proceedings, I sent 
him a copy of a journal containing the report. He was evidently much pleased : 
**T am greatly obliged to you,” he wrote, ‘‘ for sending me the report of the 
Grammar School dinner in the Manchester Guardian, in which such gratifying 
mention was made of me.” 
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more prolific and industrious. But these were the days of the 
private theatricals, so graphically described by Mr. Crossley : 


I well remember two performances at this theatre, which was constructed in 
the lower regions of Mr. Thomas Ainsworth’s house in King Street, which were 
sufficiently spacious to meet the necessary requirements. The architect, 
manager, and what-not was William Harrison Ainsworth, then a fine handsome 
youth of fifteen, full of literary and dramatic ambition, and who possessed the 
power of infusing his own spirit into others. He was assisted by his brother, 
Thomas Gilbert Ainsworth, who died very recently, and in whom a career of 
great promise was overclouded by an accident which he sustained when a boy. 
The play performed at the opening of the theatre was Zhe Brothers. I am not 
certain as to the day, but the period of the performance would be the latter end 
of the year 1820. The second play brought out, and which would be not long 
afterwards, was Giotto; or, the Fatal Revenge. One or both of these dramas 
will, I believe, be found in Ar/iss’s Magazine of the above date, the author of 
course being William Harrison Ainsworth. The extemporized theatre on these 
two play days was attended by the beauty and fashion of King Street and its 
neighbourhood, for Manchester had not then gone out of doors. The youthful 
manager performed his parts excellently, and was well supported by his com- 
panions, amongst whom on the second occasion was John Wheeler, a brother 
of the present learned Serjeant ; Joseph Rayner Stephens, the future well- 
known Wesleyan minister, styled in the playbill Mr. Fainwell, who wrote the 
prologue, and enacted three characters, two of which were Fusbos and a bandit ; 
and Thomas Hall, the son of a dyer in Salford, who afterwards went out to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and, I think, died there. The applause of the select 
company of spectators was, as might be expected, enthusiastic, and no mis- 
adventure occurred that I recollect except that Mr. John Harrison, Mrs. 
Ainsworth’s brother, who embodied in his person the musical orchestra, was 
found, on the curtain suddenly drawing up, seated on the stage instead of in 
front of it, and that the worthy Doctor who so ably fulfils the duties of chairman 
of the Royal Institution, then a little boy, and who was perched on the edge of 
a copper, fell backwards into the water, but was rescued from his critical 
situation without any material injury.* 

The prologue spoken at the opening of the theatre, to the authorship of 
which I must plead guilty, was afterwards printed in Blackwood’s Magazine 
(December, 1820). As perhaps its grandiloquence may amuse your readers, 
for old Drury itself would scarcely seem to require a greater flourish of trumpets, 
I venture to conclude with it these reminiscences of the pleasant scenes of five 
and fifty years ago. 


** PROLOGUE SPOKEN BEFORE A PRIVATE THEATRICAL 
PERPORMANCE IN MANCHESTER. 
High o’er the drama’s visionary scene 
The goddess Fancy rules—its fairy queen ; 
She o’er its new-created world presides, 
And all the movements of its magic guides. 


* Dr. R. F. Ainsworth. 
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Our hearts bewitched, submissive own her sway— 

Beat as she prompts, and as she wills obey. 

Call’d by her power and by her influence led, 

The stage, new peopled, swarms with mighty dead ; 

The great of old a charnel revel keep, 

And kings and Ceesars issue from their sleep ; 

Her boundless flights no limits can restrain, 

And time resists and space obstructs in vain ; 

She mighty mistress, each defect supplies, 

And grants us all that sterner Truth denies. 

Since then the votaries of her scenic power, 

We stoop to linger in her favourite bower ; 

Since early moved, and, hearkening to her call, 

We worship Fancy in her fairy hall ; 

Respect the powers whose ministers we stand, 

And pay the tribute of the applauding hand ; 

Be Reason’s cool control awhile resign’d, 

And give to Fancy’s day-dreams all the mind. 

And thou, bright power, in whose exhaustless mine 

The many-coloured gems of genius shine, 

At whose command new light-formed Ariels rise 

And new Titanias greet the wondering eyes : 

Be present while we thus thy rites display, 

And light us with thy rainbow beaming ray : 

So shall our work reveal the hand divine, 

And prove us worthy offerers at thy shrine. 
—Blackwood’s Magazine, Vol. viii. p. 258, December, 1820.” * 


Another correspondent, “ Sock,” provides an interesting 
note on the said Private Theatre in King Street :— 


I have before me a bill of the performances there on Monday, October 1, the 
year being 1827, although it is not stated. On that evening there was presented 
a **new melodramatic spectacle, by Mr. W. Ainsworth, called Giotto ; or, the 
Fatal Revenge ; performance to commence at half-past five precisely.” This 
Mr. W. Ainsworth must have been a very useful individual, for -besides singing 
a comic song and personating the hero of his own drama, he took the part of 
Bombastes and Scaramouch in Don Juan. There is also a Mr. G. Ainsworth 
among the actors.t 


In the midst of these days and nights of genuine festivity 
and mirth, it may be safely assumed that the father would 


* Manchester Guardian, “ Local Notes and Queries.” No. 1065. June5, 1876. 

+ Manchester Guardian, ‘‘ Notes and Queries.” No. 1048. May 15, 1876.— 
‘* Sock’s” conjecture as to the date ‘*1827”’ is manifestly inaccurate, Ainsworth 
having left Manchester for London in 1826. Mr. Crossley’s date, 1820, is evi- 
dently nearer the mark. 
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scarcely form an accurate estimate of the inclinations and 
future of his brilliant son. Whether Mr. Ainsworth was 
judicious or not in placing his son under Mr. Alexander Kay, 
certain it is that no two more dissimilar natures could have 
been brought together. Without impugning the memory 
of assuredly one of the most sagacious and distinguished 
chief magistrates Manchester has possessed, it may be safely 
stated that the ken of Mr. Alexander Kay seldom rose 
(always excepting the memorable transfer of the Manorial 
Rights, the establishment of the Public Parks, and other great 
services he rendered the town during his mayoralty) much 
beyond Selwyn’s Wisi Prius and Preston’s Conveyancing. 
His intense, yet unspoken, repugnance to the theatrical and 
literary predilections of his articled clerk formed, I have been 
told, the only source of ferment the impassive lawyer ever 
experienced. In his father’s library at Beech Hill Ainsworth 
found a plentiful supply of books. But his two great resources 
were Chetham’s Library (to which some few years since he 
presented his portrait by Pickersgill) and the Old Exchange 
Library. The latter—a very extensive and, for ordinary pur- 
poses, an excellent library, which was sold between twelve 
and fifteen years ago—was managed by a lady-librarian, 
Miss Blinkhorn, a lady whose face generally wore a some- 
what acid expression, though it never failed to brighten up 
at the sight of her handsome young visitor. 

It has been remarked by one of Ainsworth’s biographers, 
that “biography has nothing more interesting than the 
examination of the early works of successful writers.” 
Ainsworth’s “ prolusions of the pre-Rookwoodian era” (to 
use Mr. Crossley’s words) were mostly identified with the 
period of his “troublesome clerkship” with Mr. Kay. 
“ During all this period, at school, while going through his 
professional education in Manchester and London, and the 
years which immediately followed, he devoted the greater 
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part of his leisure to contributing, sometimes solely, some- 
times with a friendly collaborateur, to various periodicals ; 
commencing with Arliss’s little but elegantly illustrated 
magazine, and proceeding on to those of larger size and 
greater pretensions.” To this period belong his contribu- 
tions to the Manchester Iris (1822-3), in which a story, en- 
titled “The Half-Hangit,” is generally attributed to his 
pen ; to Constable’s Edinburgh Magazine (1820-24), wherein 
he first appeared as a dramatist, and to Taylor and Hessey’s 
once popular London Magazine, in the July number (1822, 
vol. vi. pp. 48-52) of which appeared a charming little sketch, 
entitled “ The Falls of Ohiopyle.” Among his earliest ven- 
tures in the publishing line was the production of a small 
magazine of eight pages, with the classical name of The 
Beotian, only six numbers of which, however, were published, 
commencing March 20th and ending April 24th, 1824. The 
contents, consisting of small sketches in fiction and short 
poems, were mostly written by Ainsworth, though one sketch 
on “Chetham’s Library” was from the pen of Mr. Crossley, 
who had previously contributed it, however, to Blackwood. 
The Beotian was published by Mr. Thomas Sowler. Most of 
his fragments in prose and verse were subsequently pub- 
lished in three small volumes, now exceedingly rare. One, 
December Tales (published by G. and W. B. Whittaker, Ave- 
Maria Lane, London, 1823, pp. 231), contains several prose 
sketches and tales. They were not all, however, the handi- 
work of Ainsworth. A portion of the “ Recollections” 
(pp. 183-92) was dictated by Mr. Crossley to Ainsworth at 
one of their meetings in the evenings at Mrs. Fisher’s, at 
the sign of the “ Unicorn” in Smithy Door. This was the 
home at one time of John Shaw’s Club, a famous Manchester 
hostelry sixty years ago. In the same volume is a pleasantly- 
written sketch, entitled “ The Theatre” (pp. 165-79), generally 
attributed to Mr. Aston, at all events that part of it which 
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describes “ C” (Mr. Crossley), and “Will Scarlet” (Ainsworth). 
The room, “with carved oak wainscotting blackened with 
age,” described in the sketch, was an upper chamber at the 
aforesaid Mrs. Fisher’s, and the “ portrait of old Izaak 
Walton,” which hung over the chimney-piece in the room, 
where “a blazing fire roared up the chimney, forming a 
pleasant contrast to the howling of the wind without,” was 
given to the landlady by Captain Hindley, a member of 
John Shaw’s. Another of these “ prolusions” was a collec- 
tion of poems, published by Arliss, in 1822, under the title 
of The Works of Cheviot Tichburn, dedicated to Charles 
Lamb. The dedication of the little volume of verse doubt- 
less led to many letters addressed to the gentle Elia by his 
young Manchester admirer, and produced two of the former’s 
most characteristic replies, which were found carefully pre- 
served among the novelist’s papers at the time of his death. 
Talfourd, in his first series of the Letters of Charles Lamb, 
says :— 

About this time (1823) Lamb added to his list of friends Mr. Hood, the 
delightful humourist ; Hone, lifted for a short time into political fame by the 
prosecution of his Parodies, and the signal energy and success of his defence, 
but now stirring by unwearied researches, which were guided by a pure taste 
and an honest heart to support a numerous family; and Ainsworth, then a 
youth, who has since acquired so splendid a reputation as the author of 
Rookwood and Crichton. Mr. Ainsworth, then resident at Manchester, excited 


by an enthusiastic admiration of Elia, had sent him some books, for which he 
conveyed his thanks to his unseen friend* (pp. 293-5). 


* Talfourd’s allusion to the books which Ainsworth had sent Lamb proves 
the substance ef a somewhat amusing story told me since the novelist’s death. 
Lamb writes: ‘‘ India House, 9th December, 1823. Dear sir,—I should have 
thanked you for your books and compliments sooner, but have been waiting for 
a revise to be sent, which does not come, though I have returned the proof on 
the receipt of your letter. I have read Warner with great pleasure. What an 
elaborate piece of alliteration and antithesis! Why, it must have been a labour 
far above the most difficult versification. There is a fine simile or picture of 
Semiramis arming to repel a siege. I do not mean,” continues Lamb, “to 
keep the book, for I suspect you are forming a curious collection, and I do not 
pretend to anything of the kind. I have not a Black Letter among mine, old 
Chaucer excepted, and am not bibliomanist enough to like Black Letter. It is 
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In the same letter, Lamb alludes to some of the earlier 
writings of the novelist :— 


I read your Magazines with satisfaction. I thoroughly agree with you as to 
the ‘German Faust,” as far as I can do justice to it from an English trans- 
lation. ’*Tis a disagreeable canting tale of seduction, which has nothing to do 
with the spirit of Faustus. Curiosity was the dark secret to be explored, to 
end in the seducing of a weak girl, which might have been accomplished by 
earthly agency. When Marlowe gives 4is Faustus a mistress, he flies him at 
Helen, flower of Greece, to be sure, and not at Miss Betsy, or Miss Sally 


Thoughtless. 
** Cut is the branch that bore the goodly fruit, 


And withered is Apollo’s laurel tree : 

Faustus is dead !” 
What a noble natural transition from metaphor to plain speaking ! as if the figu- 
rative had flagged in description of such a loss, and was reduced to tell the fact 
simply. 


It is only just to say that this thoroughly Elian résumé 
of the comparative merits of Kit Marlowe and Goethe was 
evoked by that part of the “Recollections” which appeared 
in the December Tales, and which, as previously noted, was 


painful to read, therefore,” reiterates Lamb with very marked emphasis, ‘I 
must insist on returning it at opportunity, not from contumacy and reluctance 
to be obliged, but because it must suit you better than me. The loss of a 
present from a friend should never exceed the gain of a present fo. I hold this 
maxim infallible in the accepting line’—Z’homme propose, mais Dieu dispose. 
However fixed the gentle Elia’s intentions were to return the book, they were 
never fulfilled, a circumstance which caused young Ainsworth some trouble with 
his father’s and uncle’s (Mr. James Ainsworth, the surgeon) friend, Dr. Hibbert- 
Ware. The ‘Black Letter” alluded to by Lamb had always been amongst 
collectors a great desideratum—one not to be found in the late Mr. Corser’s 
catalogue. The work is entitled, ‘‘ Syrinx, or a Seauenfold Historie, handled 
with a varietie of pleasant and profitable, both comicall and tragicall Argu- 
ment, Newly Perused and amended by the first Author, W. Warner, Lond. 
by T. Purfoot, 1597.” It was a copy of this work Ainsworth borrowed from 
the book treasures of Dr. Hibbert-Ware. Anxious, I suppose, to initiate him- 
self in the good graces of Lamb, Ainsworth sent him the valuable copy of 
Warner’s Syrinx. The upshot was that Lamb, delightfully oblivious of his 
promise of ‘‘insisting” to return it, and the weighty maxim he had laid down— 
with the same good nature of his young friend in Manchester—lent the book 
to another friend, which ‘‘ other friend” subsequently migrated to New York, 
and the learned editor of the Foundations of Manchester, much to his chagrin 
(which he did not fail to impart to Master ‘‘ Cheviot Tichburn ”), never saw 
his copy of Syrinx again ! 
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dictated to Ainsworth by Mr. Crossley at one of their 
gatherings at the house of Mrs, Fisher. It is well known 
that it was through Ainsworth that Charles Dickens and 
John Forster first made their acquaintance with Manchester. 
Ata much earlier period in his career he xearly accomplished 
the pleasure of introducing Lamb at the festive board of 
the aforesaid “Unicorn” in Smithy Door. In the letter 
already quoted, he says :— 


I must now thank you for your very kind invitation. It is not out of prospect 
that I may see Manchester some day, and then I will avail myself of your kind- 
ness. But holidays are scarce things with me, and the laws of attendance are 
getting stronger and stronger at Leadenhall. But I shall bear it in mind. 
Meanwhile something may (more probably) bring you to town, where I shall be 
happy to see you. I am always to be found (alas !) at my desk in the fore part 
of the day ! 


In a subsequent letter, dated “I. H., Dec. 29, 1823,” 
Ainsworth in the meantime having renewed his pressing 
invitation to visit Manchester, he says :— 


You talk of months at atime, and I know not what inducements to visit 
Manchester. Heaven knows how gratifying! but I have had my little month 
of 1823 already. It is all over, and without incurring a disagreeable favour, I 
cannot so much as get a single holiday till the season returns with next year, 
Even our half hour’s absences from office are set down ina book! Next year, 
if I can spare a day or two of it, I will come to Manchester, but I have reasons 
at home against longer absences. 


The concluding passages of Lamb’s last letter to Ainsworth 
are of such a serio-comic character that we should miss a 
treat in omitting them :— 


I am so ill just at present (an illness of my own procuring last night ; who is 
perfect?) that nothing but your very great kindness could make me write. I 
will bear in mind the letter to W. W., and you shall have it quite in time 
before the 12th. My aching and confused head warns me to leave off with a 
muddled sense of gratefulness, which I shall apprehend more clearly to-morrow. 
I remain, your friend unseen, C. L. Will your occasion or inclination bring 
you to London? It will give me great pleasure to show you everything that 
Islington can boast, if you know the meaning of that very Cockney sound. We 
have the New River! I am ashamed of this scrawl, but I beg you to accept 
it for the present. I am full of qualms. 

** A fool at fifty is a fool indeed.” 
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Some two or three years subsequently was published a 
new and revised edition of The Works of Cheviot Tichburn, 
“with the types of John Leigh, Manchester, 1825.” In 
the advertisement the author, probably prompted by the 
encouragement given him by Lamb, or from an exalted 
sense of his own innate powers, defiantly remarks: “The 
greater part of the trifles contained in this book were written 
in the year 1823. . . . No apology is offered for their 
publication—the few who are likely to meet with them will 
scarce need any; and I scorn the opinion of the vulgar too 
much to cultivate its approbation, or deprecate its censure!” 
A piece of grim satire which might have been dictated by and 
directed at his “articled clerk” by Mr. Alexander Kay 
himself. 

The chief “prolusion,” however, of Ainsworth’s “ pre- 
Rookwoodian era,” and the most locally interesting, was the 
production of Szv John Chiverton,a romance of Hulme Hall, 
on the banks of the Irwell, the historic home of the Prest- 
wyches in the time of Elizabeth. Published in the first 
instance, in 1826, by the novelist’s father-in-law, Mr. John 
Ebers, of Old Bond Street, it appeared the next year (1827) 
with Ainsworth’s name as publisher. For nearly forty years 
the authorship of the romance was attributed to Ainsworth 
without dissent. Within, however, the last four or five 
years, Mr. J. P. Aston (singularly overlooking or ignoring 
the statement so publicly made by Blanchard in the first 
number of Azusworth’s Magazine in 1842, and repeated in 
the edition of Rookwood, published in 1851) has claimed the 
entire authorship of the work—viz., in a private com- 
munication to Mr. C. W. Sutton in 1877,* in correction of 


* On the fly-leaf of the copy of Sir John Chiverton in Chetham’s Library 
is the following note, in the handwriting of the President of the Chetham 
Society :-— 

‘* This work has been generally ascribed to Mr. William Harrison Ainsworth, 
but in a letter written by Mr. John Partington Aston to Mr, Sutton, author ofa 


L 
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a statement made by Mr. James Croston in his Old Man- 
chester, and in a letter to the Times a few days after 
Ainsworth’s death. It is much to be regretted that the 
last-named statement was not as publicly made before as it 
was after Ainsworth’s decease. In justice, however, to the 
memory of Ainsworth, and for the information of the public, 
it is only fair that the novelist’s side of the question should 
be placed in juxta-position with Mr. Aston’s. Let it be 
premised, ‘at once, that Ainsworth—founding his reputation 
on his numerous works of fiction, dating from Rookwood in 
1834 to Stanley Brereton in 1881—attached little or no im- 
portance to the earlier works I have noted, and certainly 
never went out of his way to claim their authorship. Upon 
only one occasion did he make any distinct statement as to 
his share in the production of Sir John Chiverton, and that 
was in the correction of the proof of a note on Mr. J. P. 
Aston, before its appearance in the Manchester School 
Register (Vol. IIIL., Part i.) in 1874. The passage originally 
stood thus: “In early professional life Mr. Aston was not 
unknown as an anonymous contributor to the popular 
annuals and periodicals, both in prose and verse. One 
work, a romance entitled Sir John Chiverton, deserves 
especial mention, as being referred to by Sir Walter Scott 


List of Lancashire Authors, and which was read at the Manchester Literary Club 
two or three weeks ago, Mr. Aston claims the entire property of the book, for 
which, he says, he is solely responsible. In cases of disputed ownership it is 
always desirable to be perfectly accurate in making a claim, and in order to be 
correct to the letter he ought to have excepted the lines placed opposite to the 
Romance: ‘‘ Eustace, etc.,” which I supplied Mr. W. H. Ainsworth with, at 
his request, as a Motto for the Tale. Mr. Ainsworth, whether the owner or 
not, evidently took great interest in the work, of which his father-in-law, Mr. 
Ebers, was eventually the publisher.—Jas. CROssLEY, 15 March, 1877.” 

To Mr. Crossley’s note upon Mr. Aston’s ‘‘sole responsibility” it may be 
added that the charming poetical Dedication of the work ‘‘To ——” [Miss 
Ebers] was undoubtedly from the pen of Ainsworth, who, at the time of the 
publication of the book, was deeply in love with the daughter (one of the most 
beautiful women in London at the time) of his future father-in-law, Mr. John 
Ebers, the publisher, and well-known lessee of His Majesty’s Theatre. 
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(as stated in his Zzfe by Lockhart) as one of those literary 
productions which the great enchanter himself had called 
into birth.” Before finally passing this. note, Mr. Crossley, 
who was thoroughly acquainted with most of the particulars 
of the authorship of the romance, forwarded the proof to 
Ainsworth, requesting its return with any necessary correc- 
tions. The proof was returned, and in the sentence, “One 
work, a romance entitled Sir John Chiverton,” Ainsworth, 
in his own handwriting, interpolated the very decisive 
announcement, “ Written in collaboration with Mr. Harrison 
Ainsworth.” With the corrected proof, it may be added, Mr. 
Crossley received a letter, in which, referring to the author- 
ship of Sir John Chiverton, Ainsworth remarked that he had 
now, or hoped he had, made that matter right. The note 
in the Register duly appeared in 1874,* and, whatever 
private statements may have been made to the contrary, its 
accuracy was not publicly questioned. 

Scott’s commendatory note on Chiverton, made in his 
“Journal” of October 17th, 1826,+ during his last journey 
from Edinburgh to London, throws a pleasant and memorable 
side-light upon Ainsworth’s early life. At the outset of his 
literary career in London, the novelist, through the intro- 
duction of Mr. Crossley (whose acquaintance had originated 
some few years before through his own contributions to 


* Manchester School Register (Chetham Soc. Publications). Vol. iii., Pt. i. 
pp. 112-13. 

+ I read with interest during my journey, Six John Chiverton, and Brambletye 
House, novels, in what I may surely claim as the style, 

** Which I was born to introduce— 
Refined it first, and show’d its use.” 

They are both clever works—one in imitation of the days of Chivalry, the other 
(by Horace Smith, one of the authors of Rejected Addresses) dated in the time 
of the Civil Wars, and introducing historical characters. (Lockhart’s Life of 
Scott. Cadell’s edition, 1848. Vol. ix. pp. 5, 6.) 

In a note to the above, Lockhart adds: ‘‘ Chiverton was the first publication 
(anonymous) of Mr. William Harrison Ainsworth, the author of Rookwood and 
Other popular romances.” 
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Blackwood) secured the friendship of Lockhart. Presumably 
there must have been something singularly attractive about 
the young literary aspirant from Manchester* to gain the 
good graces and kindly recognition of Scott’s cynical 
son-in-law. As Lockhart resided at the time in Sussex 
Place, Pall Mall, a few doors from the residence of Mr. 
Ebers, Ainsworth was a frequent visitor at the house of the 
former. In the course of one of these visits, copies of 
Sir John Chiverton were given by Ainsworth to Lockhart, 
with a request that if the production met with his own 
approval a copy should be forwarded to Sir Walter. This 
was done, and, upon Scott’s visit to London, Ainsworth was 
introduced to the Magician—the interview with “the grand 
old man” (as Ainsworth called him) proving one of the 
most memorable among the very many memorable inter- 
views he subsequently enjoyed with distinguished men of 
letters. It was at this meeting that Ainsworth, interested 
in the publication of one of the fashionable Annuals of the 
period, solicited Sir Walter to contribute a poem to its 
pages. To this request the baronet cheerfully acceded, 
writing the world-renowned ballad, “The Bonnets of Bonnie 
Dundee,” for which Ainsworth proffered him twenty guineas, 
which amount he laughingly accepted, but immediately 
handed over to Lockhart’s child, his little granddaughter.+ 


*I am told that a few years afterwards, Sam Rogers said to some friends 
upon the advent of Ainsworth in London Society, especially upon hearing of 
the marked attention paid him by the Countess of Blessington: ‘*I hear that a 
young fellow from Manchester is the star of the season. I hope,” added the 
banker poet, “‘he will put D’Orsay to the right-about.” Mr. G. A. Sala, in 
some notes he has written concerning this period of ‘* dandies, and handsome 
dandies too,” remarks: ‘*Count Alfred D’Orsay and William Harrison 
Ainsworth were two of the best-looking and the best-dressed men in London.” 

Tt Scott’s celebrated ballad, beginning : 

** To the Lords of Convention ’twas Claver’se who spoke,” 
first appeared in Zhe Christmas Box (*‘ An Annual Present for Children, Edited 
by T. Crofton Croker, F.S.A., Author of Zhe Fairy Legends of the South of 
Ireland. London: William Harrison Ainsworth. 1828”), and was subse- 
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Intimately connected with Ainsworth’s early life, it may 
be briefly mentioned that he was mainly instrumental in 
ushering into the world of letters two memorablecharacters— 
though in amusing juxtaposition—the Hon. Mrs. Norton 
and the Duke of York’s special pet, the Soyer of the gour- 
mand days of the Regency—Ude the cook. It was in a 
great measure owing to Ainsworth that Mrs. Norton’s first 
book, a small volume of poems, was launched into the world. 
Jerdan, in his Autobiography,* writing of Ainsworth’s early 
career as a publisher, remarks: “In his latter capacity, it 
afforded me high satisfaction to record his zealous exertions 
towards bringing the first delightful poetic volume of Mrs. 
Norton in its best but true light : the success of which must 
have been heartily grateful to him, as it was highly satisfac- 
tory to me.” I have seena loving yet sternly sensible letter 
from the novelist’s mother, written from Manchester to a 
mutual friend, in which she expresses her fears lest her 
handsome and brilliant son should be dazzled and thrown 
out of his proper sphere by some of the people by whom he 
quently (in 1830) introduced into Scott’s melo-drama, Zhe Doom of Devorgoil. 
Among the contributors to Zhe Christmas Box were Miss Edgeworth (who 
wrote for it the tale, afterwards published separately, entitled Garry Owen, 
the Snow Woman), Charles Lamb, Theodore Hook, Dr. Maginn, and J. G. 
Lockhart. The first volume was published in 1827. The second, containing 
Scott’s ballad, has a note facing the title-page in which Ainsworth gives the 
following intimation anent the music to the song :—‘‘ The publisher begs to 
inform the composers of music and music-sellers that Mr. James Power, of 
the Strand, music-seller, is the only person authorised by him to publish ‘The 
Bonnets of Bonnie Dundee,’ by Sir Walter Scott.” The collapse of The Christ- 
mas Box, according to Croker, was of a somewhat ludicrous character, the 
editor ascribing its fall to the insertion of a fireside ghost story, called ‘‘ Little 
Willie Bell”—being the story of a little boy who, after his death, haunted a 
chamber in which he had secreted a sixpence which had been given him to 
deposit in the plate at a collection at church, in lieu of which he had given a 
halfpenny ! That story (inserted, as Croker states, by the publisher, Ainsworth, 


himself) finished the career of Zhe Christmas Box (see Gentleman’s Magazine, 
Vol. lii., new series, p. 399). 


* Ainsworth, for some reason, interdicted Jerdan publishing his letters in the 
Autobiography. 
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was then surrounded. The old lady’s apprehensions were in 
a sense not groundless ; the visits of Lady Blessington and 
Mrs. Norton to the young publisher in Bond Street were 
pretty frequent, and the dazzling ordeal was certainly no 
ordinary one. The publication of Ude’s Culinary Book, 
which is said by Jerdan to have been the “source of a 
hundred entertaining mental and corporeal treats which all 
the puffs in the English tongue could not overpay,” was 
a grand coup de main; and old Mr. Ebers was wont to 
remark to his son-in-law that, if the publication of some of 
his (Ainsworth’s) friends’ poems and fictions would only 
bring half the “ grist to the mill” that Ude’s unique book 
on cookery had drawn, he should be well satisfied. Many 
amusing stories were told by Ainsworth, Maginn, and 
others, about Ude. It can be easily understood that with the 
Duke of York, Ude, “the mighty minister of amphytrionic 
luxuries,” was a prime favourite and constant companion. 
The cook was equally appreciative of the duke, and 
was further seriously impressed with the notion that Kings, 
Lords, Commons, and the entire British Constitution came 
nowhere with the Duke of York, in comparison with his 
cook. Upon the death of the duke, it is said that Ude, with 
uplifted hands, and in an amusingly-pathetic tone of voice, 
exclaimed : “ Ma fot; but the duke will miss me, wherever 
he’s gone to !” 

This article was, however, intended only to recall the 
earlier days of the Lancashire novelist, those spent in the 
place of his birth and education. Those years were a 
brilliant presage of the success of his after life. One cannot, 
however, help lingering a moment at the door of Kensal- 
Manor House, and calling up memories of the halcyon days 
and nights when the ever-amiable and hearty host proved 
that “hospitality was a virtue that was always at home,” 
and gathered round him one of the most brilliant coteries 
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of the time. “ Here he is,” says Maginn, in his rollicking 
sketch, “two hundred miles from the Babylon of spinning- 
jennies, wending right and left, before and behind the scenes 
of the Opera, writing Vau-devils for Yates, Inter-lewds for 
Bunn, and after having had to do, more or less, with we 
know not how many little pieces at the Olympic, now 

: at length astonishing Landor and Croesufying Bentley 
by real dashing display of the long-buried inspiration of 
Romance !” 





Beecu Hitt, Smepiey Lane, CHEETHAM HI tt. 


(From an original drawing by C. Blacklock.) 





































A FLOWER PIECE. 


BY GEORGE MILNER. 





LONG this narrow path, behold, 
What store of wealth outspread !— 
The dandelion’s burning gold, ’ 
The campion’s ruby-red, 
Sweet speedwell’s sapphire, daisy’s pearl, 
Fern’s emerald in its virgin curl, 
Broad ox-eye’s patine silver clear, 
Jacinth of bird’s-foot, and the dear 
Green lady’s-mantle holding still 
Its diamond-drop of morning dew ;— 
All these, and fifty more that fill 
The hedge-row spaces through and through, 
With grasses’ fret-work carven rare 
And cross’d as in a dainty frieze ; 
And, lurking last, but heavenly fair, 
Forget-me-not’s turkois. 





So dower’d I hardly care to raise 
My eyes to where the mountains stand ; 

Nor scarce have left a word to praise 
Far-flashing seas or shining sand ; 

But as I wander, rapt and slow, 

I see the simple blossoms grow 

To beauty greater than before ; 

And tell my treasures o’er and o’er, 

Or sing them thus, as best I may, 
To yon bird’s note that on the bough 

Of hazel pipes his little lay 

For love—as I do now. 

Aber, 1881. 








MANCHESTER BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1881. 


BY CHARLES WILLIAM SUTTON. 


HE annual Manchester Bibliographies, of which the 

present list is the second, are compiled with the view 

of recording the productions of the Manchester press during 

each year (omitting, of course, reports of benevolent, educa- 

tional, and similar societies), and books written by natives 
or residents of the city, but printed elsewhere. 

In the former category the number of titles of books and 


pamphlets is 323, and of the latter class the number is 42, 
the total being 365. The whole may be arranged under the 
following headings :— 


Publications of Societies ... ... ... ... 12 
History, Biography, and Dave iis oda ll 
Science, including Medicine ... ... ... 30 
Theology ... .. 23 
Politics, Comgnance, ond Social Questions 56 
Education and Perna wen ee . 006. ee Oe 
Poetry . oe. em @ ee en Te ee, 
EE Sc. kon a06 > gue. Sik” men tees ace 
(use aed) ase jan eet “es eee 
Philosophy .. 

Military 

Periodicals 

Bibliography eee 

Almanacs and Calendars . 

Essays, Dialect, Drama, &c. 
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Among the more important works issued from the local 
press, mention may be made of Dr. Ross’s Diseases of the 
Nervous System, in two volumes; Mr. Croston’s Nooks and 
Corners of Lancashire and Cheshire, Mr. O’Conor’s History 
of the Irish People, Dr. Douglas-Lithgow’s Life and Works of 
J. Critchley Prince, Mr. Slugg’s Reminiscences of Manchester 
Fifty Years Ago, the late Dr. Hodgson’s Errors in the Use 
of English, Mr. Bowman on Cotton Fibre, an elaborate 
history of the Chadwick Estates, five volumes of Dr. 
Grosart’s privately printed Occasional Issues, Mr. Earwaker’s 
Index to Wills at Chester, and several volumes of new col- 
lected editions of Mr. Edwin Waugh’s Works, and Mrs. 
Linnzus Banks’s Novels. 

The works of local authors which have been printed 
away from Manchester are marked in the list by asterisks. 
The novelists are well represented by the late Mr. W. 
Harrison Ainsworth, Miss Jessie Fothergill, Mrs. Leith- 
Adams, Mrs. Molesworth, Mrs. Tom Kelly, and Mr. Percy 
Greg. The late Mr. W. R. Greg’s volume of Miscellaneous 
Essays was issued within a few days of his death. Mr. 
George Milner’s Country Pleasures has reached a second 
edition, and has been reproduced in the United States. 
Professor Adamson’s Monograph on Fichte, and the third 
volume of Roscoe and Schorlemmer’s Chemistry are the 
most notable works of the year of the Owens College staff. 
Mr. E. C. Thomas has finished his translation of Lange’s 
History of Materialism; and Mr. Grindon’s papers on 
“ Lancashire,” originally printed in the pages of the Portfolio, 
have been reproduced in a handsome folio. 

No attempt has been made to collect the titles of con- 
tributions by Manchester men to the periodical press, or to 
the transactions of learned societies, but the compiler has 
tried to include everything else which is entitled in a place 
in the list. He is, however, fully conscious that it is still 
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incomplete; and in justice to himself he cannot refrain from 
saying that such of the publishers as have failed to respond 
to his applications for information must share the blame with 
him. 


ACKWORTH (EBENEZER). Prevention Better than Cure; or, the True Aim of 
the Physician. With Introduction and Appendix, by John E. B. Mayor, 
M.A. 8vo, pp. 30. 3d. Se Heywood (Salford: E. Whiles, printer ). 

*ApamMs (Mrs. LEITH). Aunt Hepsy’s Foundling. 3 vols. " Post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

London: Chapman. 

*ADAMSON ROBERT. Fichte a Classics for English Readers). 
12mo, pp. 222. Edinburgh: W. Blackwood and Sons. 

AINSWORTH (WM. HARRISON). Banquet to William Harrison Ainsworth, 
Esq., at the Manchester Town Hall, 15th September, 1881. Specially 
revised accounts by James Crossley, F.S.A., and John Evans. Post 8vo, 
pp. 29. (Forty copies for private circulation.) A. Ireland and Co. 

—— Stanley Brereton. 3 vols. Post 8vo. £1. 11s. 6d. 

London: Routledge and Sons. 
Dedicated to Thomas Baker, Esq., Mayor of Manchester, and containing an account 
of the Banquet given by the Mayor to Mr. Ainsworth, Sept. 15, 1881. An edition of this 
novel has been published by Tauchnitz of Leipzig, in 2 vols. 

Atsop (ALFRED). From - to Light; or, Voices from the Slums. Bya 
Delver. 12mo, pp. 108. F sco Heywood. 

Preface signed Alfred ng ” Includes also contributions by Walter T. Browne, 
Katie F. Brotherton, Eleanor Grundy, and E. Byam 


Wyke. 
ALLEy (J. J.). 1881. Census of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, arranged from the Official Returns. First and second editions. 


Post 8vo, pp. 32. Id. Abel Heywood and Son, 
AstBurY (MABEL C.). Three Christmas Days. A Story in Three Parts, 
By M. C. A. 16mo, pp. 40. 3d. Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 


Axon (WitiiaM E. A.). On the Plague of Caterpillars ( Chareas Graminis ) 
at Clitheroe. A paper read before the United Field Naturalists, at Green- 
field, Sunday, 19th June, 1881. (Not published.) 16mo, pp. 7. 

J. M. Hawcroft. In Memoriam. Reprinted from the Barnsley 

Chronicle, May 28, 1881. 12mo, pp. 10. Barnsley : T. and C. Lingard. 

Corn or Cattle: A Comparison of the Economic Results of Agriculture 

and Cattle-Raising, in Relation to National Food Supply. Read at the 

British Association. First and second editions. 1I2mo, pp. 7. Id. 

John Heywood. 

Additions to the Botanical Books in the Manchester Free Library, from 

November, 1878, to August, 1881. 8vo, pp. 12. Oldham: James Nield. 

The Literary History of Parnell’s Permit (Manch, Lit. and Phil. 

Soc.). 8vo. London: Taylor and Francis, 

Legislation for Free Public Libraries. 12mo. Salford Steam Printing Co. 

On an Epidemic of Tricophyton Tonsurans. 8vo. 

Huddersfield: B. Brown. 

On the Pronunciation of Deaf Mutes who have been taught to Articu- 
late. 16mo. 

John Ruskin: A Bibliographical Biography. Second edition. 8vo. 6d. 
BAILEY (JoHN E.). A Chronological List of the Chetham Society Publica- 
tions, 114 Volumes, 1843-1881. Reprinted, with Additions and Correc- 
tions, from the Palatine Note-Book, March, 1881. 4to, pp. 7. 6d. (Not 


























published. ) A. Ireland and Co. 
BamrorD (H. A.). The Rudiments of the Theory of Music. Crown 8vo, 
67 pp. Is. 3d. John Heywood. 


BANKs (Mrs. G. L.). The Manchester Man. Fourth edition. Post 8vo, 
PP- 344. 2s. 6d. Abel Heywood and Son. 
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Banks (Mrs. G. L.). Stung to the Quick: A North Country Story. Post 8vo, 

pp. 340. 2s. 6d. Abel Heywood and Son. 
Glory: A Wiltshire Story. Post 8vo. 2s.6d. Adel Heywood and Son. 
BarcLay (RosT.), Essay and Letters on Bi-Metallism. 8vo. 





John Heywood. 

BATEMAN (JAMES). Letter to the Manchester Branch of the Church Associa- 
tion. Crown 8vo, 8 pp. ZT. Sowler and Co, 
BEECHEY (Rev. Canon). Four Lectures on Holy Communion. Zamo, 76 pp. 
6d. n Heywood. 
BIRCH (WsM., jun.). Sunday Evenings at the Free Trade Hall. “Weekly Ser- 
mons. Crown 8vo, 16 pp. Id. each, Vols. XVII. and XVIII., cloth, 


2s. 10d. each. Tubbs, Brook, aud Chrystal. 
*BIRLEY (CAROLINE). A Heap of Stones. Post 8vo. 9d. 
Christian Knowledge Society. 


BLEACKLEY (E. O.). On Effective Reading. A paper read at the Manch, 
Literary Club, March 21, 1881. (Privately printed.) 8vo, pp. 32. 
E. Hulton and Co. 
BOTANICAL Recorp CLus. The London Catalogue of British Mosses and 
Hepatics. Published under the direction of the Botanical Record Club. 
Second edition. 8vo, pp. 32. Is. 
London: David Bogue ( printed by Fas. Collins and Co.). 
BoTTone (NINO). The Undecided Voter: A Comedietta. 15 pp. 6d. 
John Heywood. 
Bowman (F. H.). The Structure of the Cotton Fibre in its Relation to Tech- 
nical Applications. [Illustrated with numerous Engravings and Coloured 
Plates. 8vo, pp. 220. 10s. Palmer and Howe. 
BRADSHAW’S PUBLICATIONS :— 
Monthly Railway and Steam Navigation Guide for Great Britain and Ire- 
land, with Map. 6d. 
Abridged Railway Guide for Great Britain and Ireland, monthly. 3d. 
Monthly Continental Railway and Steam Transit Guide, with Skeleton 
Routes and Map. 2s. 
Monthly Continental Railway and Steam Transit Guide for the whole of 
Europe, with Maps and Plans of Twenty-four Towns. 3s. 6d. 
Tourists’ Guide for Great Britain and Ireland, in Four Sections, with 
ngravings, Maps, and Town Plans, as follows :—No. 1. All Railways 
South of the Thames, including Isle of Wight and Channel Islands. Is. 
No. 2. Great Eastern, London and North-Western, Wales, and Great 
Northern. 1s. No. 3. Lancashire and Yorkshire, London and North- 
Western—Northern Division, English Lakes, Midland, and North- 
Eastern. 1s. No. 4. Ireland and Scotland. 1s, The Four Sections 
in case, 
Illustrated Hand-book of France, with Map and Town Plans. 5s. 
Illustrated Hand-book to Normandy and Channel Islands, with Map. Is. 6d. 
Illustrated Hand-book to Brittany, with Map. ts. 6d. 
Illustrated Hand-book of Belgium, Holland, and the Rhine, with Map and 
Town Plans. 5s. 
Illustrated Guide through Paris and its Environs, with Plan of the City. 
2s. 6d., Is. 6d. 
Illustrated Hand-book to Switzerland and Savoy, with Map. 3s. 6d. 
Illustrated Hand-book to the Tyrol, with Maps. 2s. 6d. 
Illustrated Hand-book to Italy, with Maps and Plans. 7s. 6d. 
Illustrated Hand-book to Spain and Portugal, with Map. 7s. 6d. 
Illustrated Hand-book to Germany, with Maps and Plans, §s. 
The Complete Anglo-French Phrase-book for Travellers. Is. 
Anglo-German Phrase-book. 1s, 
Anglo-Italian Phtrase-book. Is. 
Anglo-Spanish Phrase-book. 
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BRADSHAW’s PUBLICATIONS (continued) :— 
Itinerary of Great Britain, for Railway and Telegraph Conveyance, with 
Map. 4s., 2s. 6d. 
Overland Guide 2 and Hand-book to Egypt and India, Illustrated with Maps, 
Views, and Town Plans. 5s. 
Railway Manual, Shareholders’ Guide, and Directory of Railway Officials, 
Annually, with Maps. 12s. Henry Blacklock and Co. 
BRIERLEY (BEN.). Ab-o’th’-Yate’s Dictionary; or, Walmsley Fowt Skoo- 
mester. Put t’gether by th’ help o’ Fause Juddie. Crown 8vo, pp. 237. 








2s. Abel Heywood and Son. 
Re-issue of Tales and Sketches of Lancashire Life. Part I.: Daisy 
Nook Sketches. 164 pp., 8vo. Is. Abel Heywood and Son. 
Fair Trade ; or, Picky- Pockety. By Ab-o’-th’-Yate. 16 pp., crown 
8vo. 2d. Abel Heywood and Son. 


Browne (H., M.A., M.D.). John’s Apocalypse. Literally translated and 
spiritually interpreted. Post 8vo, pp. 330. 5s. 
Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 
Browne (W. A., M.A.). Mechanics for Junior Students, including Hydro- 
statics and Pneumatics. Fifth edition, revised and enlarged. F’cap 8vo. 


2s. ‘ohn Heywood. 
BuLLEy (AGNES A.). Middle-class Education in England : Its Influence on 
Commercial Pursuits. 1amo, pp.24. 3d. Thomas J. Day. 


CALVERT’S Mechanics’ Reference Book of Practical and Entertaining Infor- 
mation for Handicraftsmen, being the whole series of Calvert’s Mechanics’ 
Almanack from the commencement, 1874 to 1879 inclusive. Third edition. 
Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. John Calvert. 

Mechanics’ Almanack and Workshop Companion for 1882. Post 8vo. 
4d. John Calvert. 

CAMERANA (Luic1). Hints on the Cultivation of the Voice, with a Series of 
Daily Exercises to Strengthen and give Flexibility to the Voice. 29 pp., 





8vo. Is. Abel Heywood and Son. 
CARTWRIGHT —— The Prince and the Offered Crown. Crown 
8vo, 74 pp. John Heywood. 


CasH (JAMES). ‘List of British Mosses for Labelling Herbaria. Edited by 
J. C. (Privately printed.) 

Census and British Gazetteer of 1881. Compiled and arranged from the Official 
Returns, and showing the population in 1861 and 1871 as compared with 
that in 1881. 8vo. 1d. John Heywood. 

CHADWICK (E.) and BOARDMAN (J.). Reports on the Estate of Sir Andrew 
Chadwick, and the recent Proceedings of the Chadwick Association, with 
Appendices, chiefly Reprints of Official Documents; to which is prefixed 
the Life and History of Sir Andrew Chadwick, being a record of investiga- 
tions as to his extraction, parentage, and immediate relations, and particulars 
of his estate. With copious notes, extracts from public records, and 
authentic manuscripts, &c., by John Oldfield Chadwick. Royal 8vo, pp. 
306. 30s A. Ireland and Co. 

Churchmanship. True Churchmanship : a Dialogue between a Churchwarden 
and a Parishioner, By Ecclesia. Crown 8vo, 23 pp. 3d. 

John Heywood. 

*CLowEs (Rev. JOHN). The Theological Writings of Swedenborg. An 
address to the clergy and ministers of the United Kingdom. 1d. 

London: James Speirs. 

CONSTANTINE (JOSEPH). Practical Ventilation and Warming, with Illustra- 
tions and Examples, and Suggestions on the Construction and Heating, &c., 
of Disinfecting Rooms and Turkish Baths. 8vo, pp. xiv, 160. 

London: J. and A. Churchill Csrinted by C. EB. Simms). 

Cooper (JosePH). Illustrated Gems and Tit-Bits for Bands of Hope. Original 
pieces. 74 pp., crown 8vo. 6d. Abel Heywood and Son. 
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CoucHMAN (WILLIAM). How to Marry and Live Well on a Shilling a Day, 
Seventh edition. 8vo, pp. 13. 1d. 
Vegetarian Society (Salford: E. Whiles, printer), 
Cowsurn (Rev. ROBERT). The Wonderful Teacher. F’cap 8vo, 8 pp. 
. Sowler and Co. 
Sacred Friendship. F’cap 8vo, 8 pp. ZT. Sowler and Co. 
Daniel and his Companions. F’cap 8vo, 8 pp. 7. Sowler and Co. 
Cowle (Very Rev. B. M.). Church and State: A Paper read at the Newcastle 
Church Congress, 1881. 8vo, pp. 11. 6d. Thomas Roworth. 
Craic (E. T.). Participation by Labouring Capitalists in the Management 
and Profits of Productive Labour, as at Ralahine. 18mo, pp. 8. 
Co-operative Printing Society. 
CROMPTON (SAMUEL). Dinner and Presentation of Address to Dr. Crompton, 
at Manchester, on November Ist, 1881. Post 8vo, pp. 15. (Printed for 
private circulation. ) A. Lreland and Co. 
Cross (JoHN K., M.P.). The Fair Trade League. Speech at Oldham, 
December 8, 1881. Crown 8vo, 16 pp. 1d. A. Ireland and Co. 
CRosTON (JAMES). Nooks and Corners of Lancashire and Cheshire. TIllus- 
trated. Crown 4to, 456 pp. 2Is. John Heywood. 
On }oot through the Peak ; or, a Summer Saunter among the Hills 
and Dales of Derbyshire. Map and Engravings. New edition. 3s. 6d. 
Crown 8vo. John Heywood, 
Dates of the Kings of England. In Easy Triplets. By a Lady. 16mo, 
16 pp. 3d. Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal, 
*Davis (GEORGE E.). Practical Microscopy. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. viii, 
335- London: D. Bogue. 
Dawes (W.). Elijer Goff’s Great Fite. 12mo. 6d. John Heywood, 
DELEcouRT (P.). Le Jeune Parisien. The Young Parisian. Early French 
Conversations. 18mo. James Galt and Co. 
*De Quincey (T.). Confessions of an English Opium-Eater. New edition. 
32mo, pp. 116. Is. and Is. 6d. London : Whittaker. 
Dopp (WILLIAM). Guide to Matriculation at the University of London. 
Fifth edition. Revised and Extended, containing Questions proposed at 
Recent Examinations, &c. F’cap 8vo. 1s. 6d. John Heywood, 
DREDGE (Rev. JOHN INGLE). Dr. George Downame, Bishop of Derry. In 
two parts: I. Biographical; II. Bibliographical. Reprinted from Zhe 
Palatine Note-Book. 4to. 9d. (Not published.) A. Ireland and Co. 
[Dyson (StmEoN).] Rural Congregationalism ; or, Farnworth as it was 50 
to 70 Years Ago. With Humorous Sketches and Anecdotes illustrating 
Lancashire Manners and Customs. Crown 8vo, 110 pp. With Photo- 
graph. 1s. and 2s. 6d. Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 
EARWAKER (J. P.). East Cheshire: Past and Present; or, a History of the 
Hundred of Macclesfield, in the County Palatine of Chester. From Original 
Records. Vol. II. 1880. 4to, pp. 704. 
Printed for the Author (by Wyman and Sons, London). 
——— Local Gleanings : an Archzological and Historical Magazine, relating 
to Lancashire and Cheshire. Edited by J. P. Earwaker, M.A., F.S.A. 
Vol. I. All published. July, 1879, to June, 1880. 8vo, pp. 480. 
. B. Cornish, and T. J. Day. 
The Preface and Index were not issued until January, 1882. Mr. J. E. Bailey’s 
articles on Dr. Dee’s Diary, and Mr. Nathan Heywood’s on “ Tradesmen’s Tokens of 
Lancashire and Cheshire issued during the Seventeenth Century,” have been separately 
reprinted for private circulation. This book and the preceding one were accidentally 
omitted from the list for 1880. 
Epce (A. M.). Formule used at the SalfordfRoyal Hospital in addition to, 
or instead of, those in the British Pharmacopzxia. 24mo, pp. 35. 
Salford: J. Roberts, 
Emrys-Jones (A.). On Ophthalmia Neonatorum. Paper read before the 
Manchester Medical Society. 8vo, pp. 10. A. Ireland and Co. 
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Engineer and Building Trades’ Almanack and Artizans’ Year Book for 1882. 
pp-, 8vo. 6d. Abel Heywood and Son. 
*ENGLAND (E, B.). Exercises in Latin Syntax and Idiom. Arranged with 
reference to Roby’s School Latin Grammar. 12mo, pp. 106. 2s. 6d. 
London: Macmillan. 
[EsDAILE (GEo.).] The Bride of Shaigh Hall. Reproduced from an ancient 
manuscript for the benefit of the bazaar, held at Flixton, for reducing the 
debt yet existing upon the restoration of the Old Church, Flixton. 12mo, 
pp. 16. 3d. Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 
Exhibition of Industrial Art, &c., Ancoats, June and July, 1881. [Compiled 
by Chas. Rowley, jun., ‘with Catalogue of Arms and Armour, by W. 
Wareing Faulder.] 8vo, pp. 32. A. Ireland and Co. 
FALKNER (G.). A Booke of bid Style and Art Printing. Demy 4to. 2s. 
G. Falkner and Sons. 
The Old Style Calendar for this present yeare of grace 1881. Post 4to. 
Is. G. Falkner and Sons. 
FEercuson (J. A.). Readings and Recitations: A Collection of Prose and 
Poetical Gems from British and American Authors. F’cap 8vo, 312 pp. 
Is. ‘ohn Heywood. 
FIELDEN (J. C.). Free Trade v. Reciprocity : An Address. a pp. 36. 3d. 
Thomas J. Day. 
FIELDING (THOMAS). The House of Lords: Its History, Rights, and Uses. 
With Summary of the Actions of some of our Old Nobility. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 52. 3d. John Heywood. 
Financial Reform Almanack, 1882. Royal 8vo, pp. 196. 1s. John Heywood. 
*FOTHERGILL (JESSIE). Kith and Kin: A Novel. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 912. 31s. 6d. London : Bentley. 
Made or Marred. F’cap, pp. 192. 2s. 6d. London: Bentley. 
One of Three: A Fragment. 12mo, pp. 214. 2s. 6d. 
London: Bentley. 
FRASER (JAMES, Bishop of Manchester), An Address and Admonition 
delivered to the Clergy of his Diocese, assembled in Synod, in the Cathe- 
dral Church of Manchester, on Friday, November 25, 1881. 8vo, pp. 16. 
6d. Thomas Roworth. 
Free Trade. The Logic of Free Trade. Crown 8vo, 16 pp. 1d. 
John Heywood. 
The New Departure in the Way of Free Trade. Dedicated to the 
Memory of Richard Cobden. By Scotorum. Crown 8vo, 42 pp. 4d. 
Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 
FrYER (ALFRED C.). Harold and the Months; or, a Little Boy’s Travels in 
Dreamland. A Fairy Tale for Small Folk. Small 4to, pp. 215. 6s. 
J. E. Cornish. 
GARDINER (ALFONZO). Sound, Light, and Heat. Part I.: Elementary Stage. 
Thirteenth edition. F’cap 8vo, 204 pp. Is. 6d. John Heywood. 
GILL (Rev. THomMaS Howarp). He is Able: Being the Farewell Sermon 
preached by the Rev. T. H. G., M.A., rector of Whalley Range, November 
6, 1881. Svo, 15 pp. 3d. 
GLADsTONE (Rt. Hon. W. E.). Free Trade: A Speech at Leeds. Crown 
8vo, 24 pp. John Heywood. 
GLascow ScIENCE Lectures. Nine Lectures, Crown 8vo. 1d. each; in 
I vol., stiff boards, Is. John Heywood. 
‘Contents : Races of Men, by Professor Flower. The Changes Pro- 
duced by Man on the Indigenous Fauna and Flora of Great Britain, by 
Professor George Rolleston. Suspected Relations between the Sun ‘and 
Planets, by Professor Balfour Stewart (Illustrated). Some of the Phe- 
nomena Connected with Solution and Crystallisation, by John M. 
Thomson (Illustrated). The Chemical Action of Light, by Professor 
Roscoe (Illustrated), Thunderstorms, by Professor Tait (Illustrated). 


* 
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The Relation of Structure to Function in Animal Organisms, by Pro- 
fessor Schafer. The Origin of Life, as Illustrated by the Life Histories 
of the Least and Lowliest Organisms in Nature, by the Rev. W. H. 
Dallinger. Mental Evolution, by George J. Romanes. 
*GREG (Percy). Ivy: Cousin and Bride. 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 
“GREG (WILLIAM RATHBONE). Miscellaneous Essays. Crown 8vo, pp. iv, 


268. London: Triibner and Co. 
*GRINDON (L. H.). Lancashire: brief Historical and Descriptive Notes. 
With 14 Etchings and numerous Vignettes. Folio. 21s. (Originally con- 
tributed to the Portfolio.) London: Seeley. 
GrosartT (Rev. Dr. A. B.). Occasional Issues, XXXIII. Choice, Chance, 
and Change; or, Conceites in their Colours. F’cap 4to, 76 pp. £1. Is. 
Printed by Charles E. Simms. 
Occasional Issues, XXXIV. Charles Fitzgeoffrey’s Poems: 1. Sir 
Francis Drake, his Honorable Life, Commendation, and his Tragicall Deathes 
lamentations. 1596. 2. The Blessed Birthday, also Holy Transportations. 
1636. F’cap 4to, pp. 307. £2. 2s. Printed by Charles E. Simms. 
Occasional Issues, XXXV. Polimanteia; or, The meanes lawfull and 
vnlawfull, to ivdge of the fall of a Common-wealth, against the friuolous and 
foolish coniectures of this age. Whereunto is added, A letter from England 
to her three daughters, Cambridge, Oxford, Innes of Court. 1 595. F’cap 
4to, 172 pp. Al. 11s, 6d. Printed by Charles E. Simms. 
Occasional Issues, XXXVI. Richard Carew: Godfrey of Bolloigne; 
or, The Recourie of Hierosalem. An Heroicall poeme written in Italian, 
by Seig. Torquato Tasso, and translated into English. F’cap 4to, 121 pp. 
£i. 1s. 6d. Printed by Charles E. Simms. 
Occasional Issues, XXXVII. 1. A Trve Coppie of a Discourse, written 
by a Gentleman employed in the late Voyage of Spaine and Portuigale. 
1589. 2. Honors Fame in Trivmph Riding; or, the Life and Death of the 
late Honorable Earle of Essex. 1604. F’cap 4to, pp. 105. £1. 11s. 6d. 
Printed by Charles E. Simms. 
HARRISON (OscAR). The Comic Guide to the Isle of Man. Illustrated. 
120 pp., 8vo. Is. Abel Heywood and Son. 
Hart (Mrs. DuDLEy). Three Epochs in the Life of a Woman: being the 
Record of Three Christmas Days. By a Clergyman’s Wife. Dramatized 
for a special purpose. 1I2mo, pp. 16. 2d. ohn Heywood. 
HENN (Rev. JOHN). Are Our Church Day Schools Worth Preserving, and 
How may they be Preserved? 8vo, pp. 20. 
Thomas Roworth (printed by John Heywood). 
HEywoop (ABEL and Son). Abel Heywood’s Penny Guide Books. Eighty 
sorts. I2mo. A. Heywood and Son. 
HEywoop (JOHN). John Heywood’s Lancashire Supplement to Whitaker’s 
Almanack. 1882. 1I2mo, pp. 44. John Heywood. 
Hickey (M.). Graduated Exercises in English Grammar. With definitions. 
Standard 4. I2mo. 2d. John Heywood. 
Hicks (Rev. Epwarp, B.A.). Church Music. A popular sketch, showing 
at a glance its origin, development, and present use. With illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 80 pp. Is. 6d. ‘or Heywood. 
Hicoins (A. G.). Johnnie’s Christmas Prayer. 16mo, pp. 15. 
Tubbs, Brook, Bh. ‘Chrystal. 
The King’s Reward. A Word for the Waiting Ones. 16mo, pp. 28. 
2d. Tubbs, Brook and Chrystal. 
HIGGINS (CHARLES). The Irish Land Question : Facts and Arguments by an 
Englishman. Crown 8vo, pp. 172. 2s. 6d. John Heywood. 
Hives (H.). First Lessons in Singing. 8vo, pp. 16. 6d. John Heywood. 
*HITCHMAN (FRANCIS). The Public Life of the Right Honourable the Earl 
of Beaconsfield, K.G. Second and revised edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
London : Low and Co. 
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*HockinG (Rev. S1tas K.). Ivy: a Tale of Cottage Life. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. London: F. Warne and Co. 
Hopcson (WILLIAM B.). Errors in the Use of English, Crown 8vo, pp. 220. 
38. Edinburgh: Douglas (A. Ireland and Co., printers ). 
HoLyoaKe (GEORGE JACOB). ‘Among the Americans. With a double page 
illustration of the author being interviewed by Frank Leslie. 8vo, pp. 82. 
Is. London: T. H. Roberts (Manchester : Co-operative Printing Co. ). 
Home Lesson Book, for use in Public Elementary Schools, containing Lessons 
in Holy Scripture, Moral Poetry, Dictation, Arithmetic, Spelling, Gram- 
mar, Geography, History, &c., corresponding to the Requirements of the 
Six Standards of the New Code. New and revised edition. 4d. and 8d. 
each, John Heywood. 
*Hoop (Rev. EpwIN Paxton). Christmas Evans, the Preacher of Wild 
Wales : his Country, his Times, and his Contemporaries. Post 8vo, pp. 
420. 7s. 6d. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
Horn (J. S.). ‘Scholars’ Geography, specially designed for the Use of Elemen- 
tary Schools. F’cap 8vo, 178 pp. Is. John Heywood. 
Scholars’ History of England, ape designed for the Use of 
Elementary Schools. F’cap 8vo, 150 pp. Is. John Heywood, 
House of Commons (The). New editions corrected to end of February, 1881. 
6d. and Is. Abel Heywood and Co. 
Howortu (Henry H.). Further Relaxations of the Act of Uniformity. 
Demy 8vo, 20 pp. 7. Sowler and Co. 
Hoy te (W.). Crimeand Pauperism: a Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone. 8vo, pp. 16. 2d. A. Ireland and Co. 
The Economic Influence of the Drinking Customs of Society upon the 
Nation’s Well-Being. 8vo, pp. 12. Id. 
U. K. Alliance (printed by John Heywood). 
Fifty Years of Drinking, and its Influence upon the Wealth and Indus- 
trial Well-Being of the Nation. 8vo, pp. 12. Id. 
U.K, Alliance (printed by John Heywood). 
INGERSOLL (Col. Rost, G.). Lectures on Hell and the Mistakes of Moses. 
Each 20 pp., crown 8vo. Id. Abel Heywood and Son. 
rinted from the American editions. 
Irish Land Act (The) Explained for the People : Being a Popular Exposition 
of the ‘* Three F’s,” and the Emigration and Compensation Clauses. 
16 pp., crown 8vo, 1d. Abel Heywood and Son. 
*IRWIN (J. A.). Preliminary Observations on the Pathology of Sea-Sickness. 
Reprinted from the Zancet, By J. A. Irwin, M.A. Cantab., M.D. Dublin, 
late Hon. Physician to the Manchester Southern Hospital. 8vo, pp. 13. 
London : Ballantyne, Hanson, and Co. 
Jack Pay-for-All on the Revolution in the Farmers’ World. Inverse. 22 pp. 
° John Heywood. 
Jackson (L.). Relton Reggs the Protectionist. Third edition. 84 pp. 6d. 
John Heywood, 
Jessop (WILLIAM). Methodism in Rossendale and the Neighbourhood. With 
some Notices of the Rise and Progress of the United Societies and of Con- 
temporary Events. Crown 8vo, pp. 403. 5s. 
Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 
Jones (Lewis S.). President Garfield: A Lecture. Crown 8vo, 32 pp. 
Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 
Joute (B. Sr. J. B.). A Letter to Mr. James H. Tuke: An Answer to the 
Statements made by him in his Pamphlet, ‘‘Irish Distress and its 
Remedies.” 8vo, pp. 32. 6d. John Heywood. 
Juste (Louise). French Genders Mastered. Crown 8vo. 
James Galt and Co. 
KELLOGG (J. H., M.D.). Pork and its Perils. Third edition. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 15. 1d, Vegetarian Society (Salford: E, Whiles, printer). 


M 
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*Ke_ty (Mrs. Tom). Time and Chance: A Novel. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 
31s. 6d. First and second editions. London: Hurst and Blackett, 
KNOWLEs (S.). Every Band of Hope Boy’s Reciter. Containing original 
recitations, dialogues, &c. Nos. 13, 14, 15. 16mo, 16 pp. each. Id. 
Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 
Lancashire Congregational Calendar, 1881-2. Containing Report of Lanca- 
shire Congregational Union, and Papers read at Annual Meeting, Reports 
of Ministers’ Provident Society, the Woodward Trusts, Chapel and School 
Building Society, Statistics of the Churches, &c. Demy 8vo, 220 pp. 
Paper 4d., cloth 10d. Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 
LANGTON (ANNIE). Story of Our Family. Post 8vo, 208 pp. Illustrated 
with lithographed maps and woodcuts. TZ. Sowler and Co. 
{Lees (HENRY).] Odin Sagas and other Poems. 43 pp., 8vo. (Printed for 
private circulation. ) J. £. Cornish. 
LEVER (ELLIS). Proposals for Government Insurance through the Post Office 
against Fatal Accidents from any Cause. 8vo. R. Johnson. 
Suggestions for a Grand International Exhibition of the Industrial 
Arts, Manufactures, Fine Arts, Scientific Inventions, Discoveries, and 
Natural Products of all Countries, to be held in Manchester in the year 
1882. 8vo, pp. vi, 68. Guardian Office. 
LEwIs’s Directory for the Towns of Manchester and Salford for the Year 1788. 
Republished, with a Map of Old Manchester and Salford. 4to, pp. 72. 
1d. Lewis and Co. 
LirtLe (JAMEs). An Address delivered in the Chorlton Town Hall, on Thurs- 
day, February 5, 1881, on the Characteristics of Robert Burns. 8vo, Ppp- 40. 
Ellis Tootill. 
*LITTLE (W. J. KNox-). The gw * of the Passion of Our Most Holy 
Redeemer. Post 8vo, pp. 198. London: Rivingtons. 
Litucow (R. A. DouGtas-). See Brince (J. C.). 
Local Option. The Local Option Debate and Division List, a 14, 1881. 
Reprinted from the A/iiance News. 4to, pp. 16. U. K. Alliance. 
MACGREGOR (P.). Variation Tables for Code Telegraphing. 4to, pp. 10 and 
150. £8. 8s. Palmer and Howe. 
MACDOUGAL (DUNCAN). Book-keeping: A Complete System of Single and 
Double Entry familiarly Explained by Theoretical and Practical Examples 
of Modern Business. Ninth edition. Demy 4to. 3s. 6d. John Heywood. 
McKim (JosePH). William the Silent, Prince of Orange: An Historical Sketch 
in Verse. The Vice-Chancellor’s Prize for English Verse (Extra), University 
of Dublin. 12 pp. 6d. J. £. Cornish. 
— Darcy and Friends: An Irish Tale. Crown 8vo. 
London: F. V. White and Co. 
MACKSON (C., of Liverpool). The only Baptism which Regenerates and Sanc- 
tifies: A Sermon. Crown8vo,16pp. Id. Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 
Lessons for the Living from the Illustrious Dead: Lord Beaconsfield 
and Dr. Punshon. Crown 8vo, 20 pp. 1d. 7Zwbbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 
Manchester and Salford Historical Almanack and Municipal Guide for 1882. 
12mo. Id. Hi, Snape and Sons. 
MANCHESTER ASSOCIATION OF EMPLOYERS, FOREMEN, AND DRAUGHTSMEN. 
Papers read to the Members. 8vo. Herald and Walker. 
W. H. Bailey: Some Recent Methods of Testing Portland Cement. 


W. i Bailey : On Technical Libraries, in Relation to the eed Bene- 
ficial Use of Free Public Libraries for Trade Purposes. 10 

Edwd. T. Bellhouse: A Few Practical Remarks on the Proper Use of 
Iron for Building Purposes. 

John Horsley: The Rise and Progress of the Iron Trade in Great, 
Britain. 20 pp. 

J. W. Kenyon: The Spheroidal State of Water. 16 pp. 
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Charles O’Neil : Some Remarks upon the Explosions of High-pressure 
Bleaching Kiers. 20 pp. 

Manchester Diocesan Directory and Churchman’s Almanack for the year of our , 

Lord 1882. I2mo. Is. Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
(Jas. F. Wilkinson, printer). 

MANCHESTER FIELD-NATURALISTS AND ARCHAOLOGISTS’ SOCIETY. Report 
and Proceedings for the year 1880, 8vo, pp. 83. 

Published by the Society Y rinted by A. Ireland and Co. ). 

MANCHESTER GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. Transactions of the Manchester Geo- 
logical Society. Edited by the Honorary Secretaries. 8vo. 6d. each part. 

Society’s Rooms, 36, George Street (printed by J. Roberts ). 

MANCHESTER HEALTH LECTURES FOR THE PEOPLE. Published by the 
Authority of the Manchester and Salford Sanitary Association. Fourth 
series. Eight Lectures. Crown 8vo. Is. John Heywood, 

Contents: Cleanliness, by A. Ransome. Food: Quantity, Quality, 
Cooking, Hours, by H. Ashby. Clothing, by John Haddon. 
Beverages: Water, Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, &c., by W. J. Sinclair. The 
House : Site, Structure, Heating, Ventilating, Draining, &c., by 
H. Simpson. Work and Rest, by Professor Gamgee. Infection : Its 
Nature, Precautions Against, &c., by J. Tatham. Sickness and 
Nursing, by C. J. Cullingworth. 

MANCHESTER LAw LiBRARY. Catalogue of the Books of the Manchester 
Law Library Society. 8vo, pp. 182. Chas. Sever. 

MANCHESTER LITERARY CLUB. Papers, Vol. VII. 8vo, pp. vi, 369. 7s. 6d. 

Abel Heywood and Son (printed by A. Ireland and Co. ). 

Contents: The Prometheus Vinctus, by Rev. W. A. O’Conor. A 
Story of a Picture, by J. H. E. Partington. Falstaff and his Followers, 
by Sir J. A. Picton. Suicidal Character of Hume’s Philosophy, by H. 
H. Howorth. Concerning One of Wordsworth’s Sonnets, by John 
Mortimer. George Eliot: A Bibliography, by C. W. Sutton. George 
Eliot as Novelist, by John Mortimer. George Eliot as Poet, by George 
Milner. George Eliot’s Use of Dialect, by William E. A. Axon. George 
Eliot: In Memoriam, by J. S. Dawson. A Visit to Honister Crag, by 
Ward Heys. William Lithgow, the Eccentric Scottish Traveller, by 
R. A. Douglas-Lithgow. Autumn and Winter Days in North Wales, 
by A. Heywood, Jun. The Relation of Archzeology to Art, by William 
E. A. Axon. Byrom’s Christmas Hymns, by John Evans. Autumn 
Days in South Wales, by John Mortimer. George Combe, the Social 
Reformer, by John Angell. Literature and Scenery of the English Lake 
District, by George Milner. Manchester Bibliography in 1880, by C. 
W. Sutton. The Warburtons of Arley, by J. E. Bailey. Farmer 
Dobbin, R. E. Egerton Warburton. Proceedings. 

MANCHESTER PUBLIC FREE LIBRARIES. Catalogue of the Ancoats Branch 
Lending Library. Second edition. [Compiled Pi W. R.,, Credland.] 
Royal 8vo, pp. viii, 186. Is. Henry Blacklock and Co. 

Catalogue of the Books in the Manchester Public Free Library. Refe- 
rence Department. Index of Names and Subjects. [Compiled by Charles 
W. Sutton and W. R. Credland.] Royal 8vo, PP. vi, 614. £1. 

Henry Blacklock and Co, 

Manchester Readers. New and revised editions. TIllustrated, specially pre- 
pared to suit the requirements of the New Code, and affording the most 
efficient instruction—Reading for the various Standards of Examination. 
F’cap 8vo, cloth. Primer or Elementary Reader. 64 pp. 4d. First 
Book, for Standard I. 96 pp. 6d. Second Book, for Standard II. 128 pp. 
8d. ‘Third Book, for Standard III. 160 pp. 10d. Fourth Book, for 
Standard IV. 192 pp. ts. Fifth Book, for Standards V. and VI. 224 pp. 
Is, 2d. John Heywood. 
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MANCHESTER SCIENTIFIC STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION. Report and Proceedings 
for the Year 1880. 8vo, pp. 123. Is. Published by the Society. 
MANCHESTER STATISTICAL SOCIETY. Transactions 1880-81. With Index. 
8vo, pp. 184. [Each paper also issued separately. ] John Heywood. 
Contents : The Decimal System as Applied to Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures, by Edwin Guthrie. The Treatment of Juvenile sg re by 
Thos. Dickins. Indian Finance, by Thos. B. Moxon. Poor La ak | 
W. A. O’Conor. A Cheap and Compulsory Scheme for the Grad 
Registration of Titles to cand, by Thos. Hewitt. Technical Industrial 
Education in connection with Mechanics’ Institutions and other kin- 
dred Associations, by E. T. Bellhouse. Recent Savings Bank Legisla- 
tion, by Wm. Langton. Reports, &c. 
Transactions, 1881-82. 8vo. 4d. each. [The following papers were 
issued in 1$81.] 

The Growth of the Manchester Population, 1871-81, by Henry Baker. 
Deficient Harvests and Diminished Exports, by Stephen Bourne. The 
Effects upon Trade of the operation called ‘‘ Cornering ” in relation to 
Commodities, by Edwin Guthrie. 

MASON (W. T.). Questions and Notes of II. Kings. Intended for the use of 
Candidates Preparing for the Oxford and Cambridge Local and other 
Examinations, New edition. 18mo, pp. 50. 6d. James Galt and Co. 

Questions and Notes on the Acts of the Apostles. 18mo, pp. 59. Is. 
James Galt and Co. 

MEREs (H. J.). The Catechism of the Church of England. With Explana- 
tory Notes for “ Use of School Children and Candidates for Confirmation. 
12mo, pp. 16. John Heywood. 


The aoseay of the Church’s Year. With Explanatory Notes for the 
Use of School Children. 12mo, pp. 12. 2d. John Heywood. 
*MILNER (GEORGE). Country Pleasures : The Chronicle of a Year, chiefly 


ina Garden. First and second editions. Crown 8vo. 6s. Longmans. 
A reprint has been issued in the United States by Roberts, of Boston, price one 
dollar and a half. 
*MOLESWORTH (Mrs.). Hoodie. 8vo. London: Routledge. 
— The Adventures of Herr Baby. 4to. 6s. London: Macmillan. 
Moopy and SANKEY, Short Memoirs of. With a Selection of Anecdotes used 
by: D. L. Moody at his Meetings. Crown 8vo, 16 pp. 1d. 
Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 
MorcGAN (J. E.). Victoria University : Why are there no Medical Degrees ? 
An Address. 8vo. Is. J. £. Cornish. 
Morris (HENRY). Communication between Passengers and Guard on Rail- 
ways. With an Appendix containing a list of recent cases proving its 
necessity, taken from the daily press. 8vo, pp. 32. A. Ireland and Co. 
MURSELL (ARTHUR). Addresses to the Working Men of Birmingham. 
Twenty-three Lectures. Crown 8vo, pp. 290. 2s.6d. John Heywood. 
Music: 
Andrews (R.). Soothe the Heart Oppress’d with Woe. Masonic Song. 
Folio. Is. R. Andrews, 
Le Zephyr. (Liszt.) Folio. 1s. 6d. . Andrews. 
Love and Peace. Masonic Song. Folio. ts. 6d. . Andrews. 
Rose Sweetly Blooming. (Spohr.) Folio. 2s. . Andrews. 
I waited for the Lord. (Mendelssohn.) 2s. 6d. . Andrews. 
I must sleep now. Song. S. Rothwell. 3s. . Andrews. 
Hyacinth Waltz. S. Rothwell. 1s. R. Andrews. 
Four Hymns. In Memoriam. S. R. (Selim Rothwell), A. W. 
(And. Ward), B. D. (Hughenden), C. Swain, 4 voices. 8vo. > 
R. Andrews. 
Balls (Caroline). Carol. Three Kings came from afar. Folio. 


R. Andrews. 
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Music (continued) :— 
Berlioz (H.). Serenade from Enfance du Christ, by Chas. Hallé. 
Forsyth Brothers. 





Childhood of Christ. Forsyth Brothers. 
Cameron (R. W.). The Old Millstone. Words by E. M. De Jong. Folio, 
2s. Hime and Addison, 


Dearnaley (Irvine). Marche Joyeuse, for Pianoforte. Folio, pp. 7. 2s. 
Hime and Addison. 

Fogg (Charles Harry). Vesper Bells. Glee for S. A. T. B. 
Forsyth Brothers. 
Frost (William L.). Lewis’s Beautiful Tea. Vocal Waltz, with Chorus 
(ad 4b.). Words by W. W. Rowe. Folio, pp.8. Id. Lewis and Co. 


Gray (Dr. F. W.). Rejoice in the Lord. Anthem. Forsyth Brothers. 
Grundy (C. B.). Night. Song for Mezz-Soprano. Words by H. J. St. 
George. Folio, pp. 7. 2s. Hime and Addison, 
Hecht (Edward). Eric. Cantata. Op. 22. Forsyth Brothers. 
Hoffman (Edw.). There is a Glorious World. Tramscription. Folio. 3s. 
R. Andrews. 

Manchester Polka. Facile. 2s. R. Andrews. 





Hoffman (Richard). God be Merciful. Full choir. 8vo. 4d. &. Andrews. 
The Home and Sunday-school Singer. Monthly. 1d. 
Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 
Hymns of Experience and Hope. With a Collection of Chants, Order of 
Public Worship, &c. 165 pp., f'cap 8vo. Is. 4d. 
Abel Heywood and Son. 
Lockett (William). Union Psalter. 
*Pigot (William). Where are now my Old Companions? Words by W. 
C, Cameron. London: Reid Brothers. 
Rawson (Thomas). The Three Jovial Huntsmen. Song. Folio, pp. 4. 
Is. Hime and Addison, 
Schubert (Franz). Fifteen Melodies of Schubert. Forsyth Brothers. 
Service of Song for Blackburn Sunday School Union. Demy 8vo, 24 pp. 
4d. Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal, 
Sidley (Elizabeth). Drawing-room Mazurka. Folio. 3s. 2. Andrews. 
Sutcliffe (C. T., F. C. O.). Hymn Tune (St. Mary’s) and Five Kyries for 





Church use. Oblong, pp. 8. 2d. G. Taylor and Co. 
The Violinist’s Portfolio. Forsyth Brothers. 
Varey (Joseph). Dulcigno Polka. Folio. 3s. E. Henry and Co. 

Friendship, Love, and Truth. Glee (A. T. B. or T. T. B.), with 

Chorus. Royal 8vo, pp. 4. 3d. Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 


Whitehead (W. T.). Rain Drops, Dew Gems. Song with Chorus. 
Words by Joseph Cooper. Folio, pp. 4. 3d. Adel Heywood and Son. 
Willis (T. A.), Viola. Serenata for Tenor Voice. Forsyth Brothers. 
Yarwood (J.). Easter Service for the Greek Community of Manchester. 
Melodies by Sagrandi, &c. Harmonised by J. Y. (Privately printed.) 
8vo. Hime and Addison. 
Nasu (THos.). A Long Love, a Vacation Idyll; and other Sketches. By 
Tom Palatine. Demy 8vo, pp. 168. 3s. 
3. E. Cornish (printed by Sowler and Co. ). 
*NEWBIGGING (THOMAS). Poems and Songs. 12mo, pp. vii, 252. 4s. 6d. 
Bury: W. S. Barlow. 
NIELD + The Botany of the Conway Valley. (For private circulation.) 
16mo, 
ier ERs. W. A.). History of the Irish People. Vol. I. Post 8vo, 
281. 6s. Abel Heywood and Son. 
COLLvaNT (ALFRED, Bishop of Llandaff). A Charge Delivered at his 
Eleventh Visitation, August, 1881. In Three Addresses. 8vo, pp. 88. 
Is, 6d. London : Rivingtons. 
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Onward Reciter. A Choice Collection of Recitations, Readings, and Dialogues. 
Monthly. 12mo, td. “*Onward” Office (Darrah Brothers, printers ), 
*ORME (JOSEPH). The Adventures of Gulliver Redivivus. 8vo, pp. 209. 
4s. 6d. London: James Blackwood and Co. 
*OsLeR (Rev. CHas. H.). Gospel Truth for Religious Enquirers; or, 
Christianity as taught by Jesus and His Apostles. 16mo, pp. 29. 2d. 
Sheffield: The Author. 
*OXLeY (WILLIAM). The Philosophy of Spirit, illustrated by a New Version 
of the Bhagavat Gita, an Episode in the Mahabharat, one of the Epic Poems 
of Ancient India. 12mo, pp. 306. Glasgow: Hay Nisbet and Co. 
PARK (A.). Pupil Teachers’ Examination Papers, comprising the whole of the 
Government Examination Questions set for Pupil Teachers during 1880, 
With Answers. 196 pp., crown 8vo. 2s. John Heywood, 
Pupil Teachers’ Examination Papers. Part 3. Post 8vo. 8d. 
John Heywood. 
Pupil Teachers’ Examination Papers. Part 4, comprising the whole of 
the Government Exgmination Questions for January, February, March, and 
April, 1881. With Answers, Edited by A. Park. 12mo, pp. 72. 8d. 
John Heywood. 
PEERS (JOSEPH). Chronological Analysis of English History. Principal 
Events and Names of Illustrious Persons. Crown 8vo oblong. 9d. 
John Heywood. 








PERIODICALS AND NEWSPAPERS : 
The Alliance News. The Organ of the United Kingdom Alliance. Folio, 


Weekly. 1d. William Evans, printer. 
The Assistant: a Journal for all Trades and Avocations. No. 1, June 3. 
Folio. Id. 
The Athletic News: a Weekly Journal of Amateur Sports. Price 2d. 
Folio. Edward Hulton. 


The Band of Hope Treasury. Monthly. 4d. 8vo. 
Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 
Ben Brierley’s Journal of Literature, Science, and Art. 4to. Weekly. 1d. 
Abel Heywood and Son, 
The British Architect and Northern Engineer. Folio. Weekly. 4d. 
William Evans. 
The City Lantern and Free Lance. Weekly. 1d. 
Middlehurst, Capleton, and Co. 
City News Notes and Queries. Reprinted from the Manchester City News. 
4to. Half-yearly. 2s. City News Office. 
The Co-operative News. Folio. Weekly. 1d. 
Co-operative Newspaper Society. 
The Crumpsall and Blackley Gazette. Weekly. 1d. (Commenced May, 


1881.) 
Delving and Diving ; or, Voices from the Slums of Manchester and Salford. 
[Edited by Alfred Alsop.] 4to. Monthly. 1d. John Boyd. 
Design and Work. 4to. W. T. Emmott. 


The Dietetic Reformer and Vegetarian Messenger. 8vo. Monthly. 2d. 
John Heywood ; and the Vegetarian Society, 56, Peter Street, 

The Educational Chronicle, and Weekly Record of Literature, Science, and 
Art. A Newspaper and Review for the Teaching Profession. Folio. 
1d. John Heywood. 
The Journal of Decorative Art. An Illustrated Technical Journal for the 
House Painter and Decorator, and all Art Workmen. Folio. 7d. 


Monthly. W. Sutherland and Son. 
Journal of Dramatic Reform. Issued by the ‘Dramatic Reform Associa- 
tion. 4to. Quarterly. 2d. Abel Heywood and Son. 


Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry. Monthly. 20s. per annum. 
W. 7. Emmott. 
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PERIODICALS AND NEWSPAPERS (continued) :— 








The Lancashire Figaro and Northern Charivari. Edited by Oscar H. 
Schou. Folio. Weekly. 1d. 
Flanagan and Mutteen (Printed by Isaac W. Petty). 
The Manchester City News. Weekly. 1d. 
The Manchester City News and Salford Hundred Advertising Co, 
The Manchester Courier. Daily. 1d. Thomas Sowler and Sons. 
The Manchester Courier Weekly Supplement. Weekly. 1d. 
Thomas Sowler and Sons. 
The Manchester Diocesan Churchman: A Monthly Record of Church 
Work, Church Progress, and Church Defence in the Diocese of Man- 
chester. Edited by the Rev. J. Robert O. West. 4to. 1d. 
Printed by Aikman and Woodhead. 
Manchester Evening Mail. Daily. 4d. T. Sowler and Co. 
Manchester Evening News. Daily. 4d. William Evans. 
The Manchester Examiner and Times. Daily. 1d. 
Alexander Ireland and Henry Dunckley. 
The Manchester Guardian, Daily. 1d. Taylor, Garnett, and Co. 
Manchester, Salford, and District Congregational Magazine. Under the 
direction of the Ministers and Deacons’ Association. Monthly. 1d. 
Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 
The Manchester Weekly Post. Weekly. 1d. William Evans. 
The Manchester Weekly Times (with Supplement). Weekly. 1d. 
Alexander Ireland and Henry Dunckley. 
The Mechanical World. W. T. Emmott. 
Momus. Weekly. 4to. Id. 
James Bailey (printed by Cartwright and Rattray). 
Monthly Letter of the English Anti-Tobacco Society. 8vo. The Society. 
Narcotism. Monthly. 8vo. The Society. 
The Northern Microscopist: an Illustrated Journal of Practical Microscopy. 
Edited by G. E. Davis, F.R.M.S. Demy 8vo. Monthly. 
Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 
Onward: the Organ of the Band of Hope Movement. Monthly. 8vo. 
1d. Band of Hope Union. 
The Owens College Magazine. Published during the Session. 8vo. 6d. 
James Galt and Co. 
The Palatine Note-book: for the Intercommunication of Antiquaries, 
Bibliophiles, and Other Investigators into the History and Literature of 
the Counties of Lancaster, Chester, &c. [Edited by J. E. Bailey.] 4to. 
Monthly. 6d. /. £. Cornish; T. J. Day (printed by Ireland and Co. ). 
The Quarterly Magazine of the Independent Order of Oddfellows, Man- 
chester Unity Friendly Society. [Edited by Charles Hardwick.] Svo. 
The Society (printed by John Heywood). 
Random Readings, of Wit, Wisdom, Anecdote, and Adventure. With which 
is Incorporated the Mirror. No. 1. Dec. 3. 4to. 1d. Jsaac W. Petty. 
Roby Congregational Magazine, Grosvenor Street, Manchester. Monthly. 


I2mo. Price 1d. Guardian Printing Works. 
St. Bede’s College Gazette, the Students’ Record and Advocate of College 
Interests. No. 1. October. Folio. 1d. J. Roberts. 


St. Bede’s Magazine, Conducted by the Professors and Students of St. 
Bede’s Manchester College. 8vo. Monthly. 2d. Discontinued with 
No. 24. July. St. Bede’s Manchester College (printed by J. Roberts). 


The Salford Chronicle. Weekly. 1d. FA and W. H. Snape. 
The Salford Weekly News. Weekly. 1d. A. Jreland and Henry Dunckley. 
The Sporting Chronicle. Daily. 1d. Edward Hulton. 


The Sugar Cane: A Monthly Magazine ; representing Planters, Merchants, 
Refiners, and others interested in the Sugar Trade. 8vo. Is. 
James Galt and Co. 
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PERIODICALS AND NEWSPAPERS (continued) :— 
The Sunday Closing Reporter: The Organ of the Central Association for 
Stopping the Sale of ntoxicating Liquors on Sunday. Folio. 1d. 
Darrah Brothers. 
The Textile Manufacturer: A Trade Journal for Millowners, Machinists, 
Dyers, Calico Printers, Bleachers, &c. Conducted by W. T. Emmott, 
F.S.S. Folio. Monthly. Is. W. T. Emmott. 
Tit-Bits, from the most interesting Books, Periodicals, and Newspapers in 
the World. No.1, October 22nd. gto. Id. 
George Newnes (printed by W. T. Emmott). 
Ulula : The Manchester Grammar School Magazine. 8vo. 4d. 
Published at the School. 
The Unitarian Herald. [Edited by Rev. James Black, M.A., and Rev. S. 


Fletcher Williams.] Folio. Weekly. 1d. John Phillips. 
Women’s Suffrage Journal, [Edited by Lydia E. Becker,] Monthly. 
1 4to. td. A. Ireland and Co. 


The Worker: A Monthly Record of Loving Labour amongst the Lost 
Little Ones. 4to. 1d. (Issued from the Boys’ and Girls’ Refuges, 


| Strangeways.) Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 
| The Y.M.C.A. Bee-Hive : Organ of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
| tion. Monthly. 4to. 1d. Y.M.C.A. 
i *PHYTHIAN (J. C.). Three Years After [Travels in Norway]. Post 8vo, pp. 72. 
ii Is London: Cassell. 
i POCKNELL (E.). Legible Shorthand ; an original work, showing how, by the 


discovery of Systematic and Simple Methods, unwritten vowels may be 

understood in the consonant outline, with full instructions for Self-Tuition, 

and Historical Notes on the Origin of Modern Shorthand Signs, and other 

; matters. Post 8vo, pp. 86. 3s. J. Heywood. 

! PRINCE (JOHN CRITCHLEY). Poetical Works. Edited by R. A. Douglas- 
Lithgow. Crown 8vo. 2 vols. With Life in separate vol. Price 18s. 
Large paper (100 copies), £1. 17s. 6d. Abel Heywood and Son, 

Jated 1880, but issued in January, 188r. 

PRINCE (JOHN J.). The Elements of Physiography, for use of Science 
Classes and Elementary and Middle-Class Schools. Fourth edition, 
revised and enlarged. 12mo, pp. 190. Is. 6d. John Heywood. 

School Management and Method in Theory and Practice: A Manual 
for Teachers, Students, Pupil Teachers, &c. Second edition. F’cap 8vo, 
272 pp. 3s. 6d. John Heywood, 

PRINGLE (ROBERT HENSON). The Local Examination History from before 
the Roman Invasion to the Present Time: For the Use of Students 
preparing for Local Examinations in connection with the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and the Royal College of Preceptors. Third 





edition. Crown 8vo, 178 pp. Is. 6d. John Heywood. 
RAILTON (R.). Marianne Blackelle ; or, Married through a Valentine. 24 pp., 
8vo. Abel Heywood and Son. 


RAMSBOTTOM (SAMUEL). Provulgo, or Justice Outraged ; in which is shown 
the Evil-doings of Money Lenders and Lawyers through Bills of Sale. 
8vo, pp. 31. 6d. The Author. 

READE (A. ARTHUR). How to Write English: A Practical Treatise on 
English Composition. Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Louth: J. H. Houghton (printed by J. Heywood ). 

RECORD SOCIETY : 

An Index to the Wills and Inventories now preserved in the Court of 
Probate at Chester, from A.D. 1545 to 1620. Edited by J. P. 
Earwaker, M.A., F.S.A. 8vo, pp. xxxv, 224. A. Ireland and Co. 

. Issued in 1881, but bearing date 1879. 

An Index to the Wills and Inventories now preserved in the Court of Pro- 
bate at Chester, from A.D. 1621 to 1650. Edited by J. P. Earwaker, 
M.A., F.S.A. 8vo, pp. ix, 303. A. Ireland and Co, 
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REID (Rev. STUART J.). Thomas Carlyle: His Work and Worth, with 

some Personal Reminiscences of the Man. Crown 8vo, pp. 20. 1d. 
Tubbs, Brooks, and Chrystal. 
REYNOLDS (F.). Lancashire County Cricket: Full Scores and Bowling 
Analyses of all Matches played by the County from the Commencement in 

1864, when the first Match was played by Lancashire. 1I2mo. Is. 
John Heywood, and the Co-operative Printing Society. 
Roserts (WM., M.D.). On the Digestive Ferments and the Preparation and 
Use of Artificially Digested Food. Being the Lumbian Lectures for the 
Year 1880. Second edition, revised, with additions. Crown 8vo, pp. 74. 
2s. 6d. J. E. Cornish. 
A French translation has also appeared. 

ROLLESTON (ERNEST). Land Monopoly, Land Taxation, and Pauperism, 

with a Chapter on Ireland, its Discontent and Remedy. 79 pp. Is. 
Fohn Heywood. 
Roscoe (H. E.). Description of the Chemical Laboratories at the Owens 
College, Manchester. From the plans of Alfred Waterhouse, A.R.A. 
Third edition. 4to. 5s. J. E. Cornish. 
*Roscor (H. E.) AND SCHORLEMMER (C.). A Treatise on Chemistry. Vol. 
3: The Chemistry of the Hydrocarbons and their Derivatives, or Organic 
Chemistry. Part1. 8vo, pp. 710. 21s. London: Macmillan, 
Ross (J.). Treatise on the Diseases of the Nervous System. Illustrated with 
Lithographs, Photographs, and 260 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 1610. 
42s. London: Churchill (A. Ireland - Co., printers ). 
Rumen (R. D.). The Indian Salt Tax. Speech of Mr. R. D. "Rusden, at 
the Annual Meeting of the Manchester Chamber of Bohne February 
9, 1881. 8vo, pp. I Charles Sever. 

S. (J.). Summer eee with Old Weavers. ByJ.S. 12mo. 6d. 
Abel Heywood and Son. 
SAxBy (JOSEPH). The Benefits of ‘‘ The Companies’ am 5 1862 to 1880,” 
briefly exemplified. 34 pp., demy 8vo. 2s. W. T, Emmott. 
ScHo.e (S. E.). The Child Bible Expositor, adapted for Private Schools, 
Families, and Sunday School Teachers. Fifth edition. F’cap 8vo, 191 pp. 


Is. 6d. John Heywood, 
SCHUSTER (ARTHUR). The Influence of Mathematics on the Progress of 
Physics. 24 pp., post 8vo. T. Sowler and Co. 
Scort’s Practical Cotton Spinner and Manufacturer, or the Manager’s, 


Overlooker’s, and Mechanic’s Companion ; Calculations of Mill Gearing, 
Carding, Drawing, Combing, Slubbing, Roving, Spinning, and Weaving ; 
to which are added Tables of Yarns, &c., for Persons engaged in Spinning 
and Manufacturing of Silk, Linen, Worsted, and Woollen. Ninth edition. 


Revised and corrected to present time. 8vo. 12s. John Heywood. 
SHarp.es (G., of Bolton). John Heywood’s Class Examination Register. 
Folio. 10d. John Heywood. 


SHaw (Col. ALBERT D.). Annual Report of the United States Consul at Man- 
chester to the Department of State, for the year ending 30th September, 
1881. Demy 8vo, pp. 30. A. Ireland and Co. 

*SLaGG (JOHN, M.P.). Free Trade and Tariffs. A Speech delivered on te 
20, 1881, to the Penge and Anerley Liberal Association. 12mo, p 4 


2d. London: Cassell bas Co. 
SLATER (Isaac). Royal National Commercial Directory of Manchester and 
Salford. Imperial 8vo, 1184 pp. 18s. Isaac Slater. 
——— Royal National Commercial Directory of Lancashire, &c. Imperial 
8vo, 2236 pp. £2. 10s. Isaac Slater. 
Stucc (J. T.). Reminiscences of Manchester Fifty Years Ago. Crown 8vo, 
. 155. 6s. Large paper, 21s. J. E. Cornish. 


PP 
SMEAL (ADAM). Neddy Bruce: a Story, with Poems English and Scotch. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 176. 3s. 6d. John Heywood. 
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SPENSER Society. The Psalmes of David, —— into Lyrick Verse. By 
George Wither. M.DC.XxxII. F’cap 4to, 316 
Printed by Charles E. Simms. 
The Hymnes and Songs of the Church. Translated and composed by 
G. W[ither]. 1623. F’cap 4to, 224 pp. 





Printed by Charles E. Simms. 

SULLIVAN (Sir E.). An Army in its Teens. Demy 8vo, pp. 32. 6d. 
John Heywood. 
SuMMERS (Wo., M.P.). The Attack on Free Trade. Reprinted from the 
British Quarterly Review, Crown 8vo, pp. 32. 1d. John Heywood. 
SuTToN (CHARLES W.). Lancashire and Cheshire Archeology: a List of 
Contributions in some Archzological Journals, Reprinted from the Pa/a- 
tine Note-book, September and October, 1881. 4to, pp. 8. Price 6d. 
(Not published.) A. Ireland and Co. 
Sykes (R.). Farming in Dakota. Demy 8vo, 40 pp. T. Sowler and Co. 
*TAYLOR (J. E.). The Aquarium; its Inhabitants, Structure, and Manage- 


ment. Second edition. Crown 8vo. London: David Bogue. 
The Textile Manufacturer Diary and Text-Book for 1882. 1 as pp-, f’cap 
folio. 2s. 6d. W. T. Emmott. 


*THOMAS (ERNEST CHESTER). History of Materialism, and Criticism of its 
Present Importance. By Frederick Albert Lange. Translated by E. C. T. 
Vol. III. 8vo. London: Triibner and Co. 

Tradesman’s Christmas Annual (The), 1881. Illustrated. Crown folio, pp. 40. 
6d. Printed by A, Ireland and Co. 

Unitarian Pocket Almanac for 1882. 32mo. 6d. John Phillips. 

Victoria University and Owens - Calendars for the Session 1881-2. 
Post 8vo. 3s. J. E. Cornish (printed by Sowler and Co. ). 

WALKER (Rev. G. K., of Middlewich). Memoir of Richard Dutton, of 
Stanthorne Hall, Cheshire. Crown 8vo, pp. 130. For private distribu- 


tion, Tubbs, Brook, and Chrystal. 
WALKER (R. BarLey). Mr. Gladstone at Home; or, English Squires and 
English Land. Crown 8vo, 16 pp. 1d. John Heywood, 





Ten Year’s Dietetic Crusade: A Paper. 12mo, pp. 7. 1d. 
John Heywood, 
Is the Land Over-peopled? 12mo, pp. 4 Vegetarian Society. 
*WALKER (T.). Aristology; or, the Art of Dining: With Preface and Notes 
by Felix Summerly. Post 8vo, pp. 108. 2s. 6d, London: Bell and Son. 
WauGH (Epwin). Complete Works (in ten volumes). Vol. I. : Lancashire 
Sketches. Vol. II.: Factory Folk during the Cotton Famine. Vol. III. : 
Besom Ben Stories. Vol. IV.: Tufts of Heather. Crown 8vo. 5s. each. 
Large paper, crown 4to, I5s. John Heywood. 
Lancashire Songs. Fifth edition. 6d. 12mo. John Heywood, 
Besom Ben and his Jackass. Newedition. 12mo, pp. 112. Boards, Is, 
John Heywood. 
Jannock; or, The Bold Trencherman. New edition. 12mo, 
pp. 106. 6d. Abel Heywood and Son. 
Old Cronies ; or, Wassail in a Country Inn. 12mo, pp. 6d. 
Abel Heywood and Son. 
WEBSTER (ROBERT). ‘Foreign Tariffs and Bounties, and their Effects on 
British Industries. Demy 8vo, 16 pp. 3d. John Heywood, 
WHEELER (J. A.). Handbook of Anatomy for Students of the Fine Arts. 
With Illustrations on Wood. Newedition. 12mo. 2s. John Heywood. 
WHITEHEAD (WALTER). Excision of the Tongue: The Substance of a Paper 
read before the Surgical Section of the International Medical Congress, held 
in London 1881. 8vo. Is. J. £E. Cornish. 
WHYTE (JAMEs). The Alcohol Controversy: An Examination in the form of 
Dialogues of Articles in the Contemporary Review. Second edition. 
136 pp. Is. and 2s. 6d. John Heywood, 
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WILKINSON (THOMAS READ). Holiday Rambles [in America, Norway, &c.]. 
8vo, pp. 127. 35 ZT. J. Day (printed by James F, Wilkinson). 

Wilmslow Congregational Church Manual. Second year. 12mo, pp. 66. 

A. Ireland and Co. 

With brief Historical Sketch of the Wilmslow Congregational Church from 1844; 

Principles of Church Government and Belief; Addresses by the Pastor (Rev. Stuart i 

Reid) and the Deacons; Papers of the nee Jen Elizabeth Reid, &c. The first year’s 

Manual (1880) contained some Historical Notices of Independent Chapels in the neigh- 
bourhood of Wilmslow from Early Times, written by Alderman Joseph Thompson. 

*WoopBuRNE (G. B. L.). The Story of Our Volunteers. Post 8vo, pp. 162. 
2s. London ;: Newman. 

*WoopHousE (F.C.). The Life of the Soul in the World : its Nature, Needs, 
Dangers, Sorrows, Aids, and Joys. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

London: Christian Knowledge Society. 

WriGHT (A. RoMLEY). Physical and Preventible Causes of Intemperance. 
A Paper. Revised by William Yeats, M.D. 12mo, pp. 16. Id. 

John Heywood. 

[WRIGHT] J. C. Thomas Carlyle: A Study. ByJ.C. Post 8vo, pp. 130. 
2s. 6d. John Heywood. 

YARKER (JOHN). Masonic Charges and Lectures. A Series Translated from 
the French. 8vo, pp. 190. 1880. Isaac W. Petty and Son. 

Omitted from the previous year’s list. 

Younc (S.). System of Practical Arithmetic, adapted to the use of Schools, 
containing the Fundamental Rules, and their application to Mercantile, 
Cotton Spinning, Manufacturing, and Mechanical Calculations; also 
numerous Rules and Examples in various Departments of Cotton Spinning, 
Mechanics, &c. ; useful to Cotton Spinners, Millwrights, Engineers, and 
Artizans in general. 264 pp. 3s. 6d. John Heywood. 

—— — Key to System of Practical Arithmetic. Eighth edition. 4s. 

John Heywood, 
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DID SHAKSPERE VISIT LANCASHIRE? 


BY WILLIAM E, A. AXON. 


R. E. J. L. SCOTT, in a communication to the Athe- 
ne@um, No. 2830, January 21, 1882, gives a letter 

from Henry le Scrope, ninth Baron Scrope of Bolton (York- 
shire), Governor of Carlisle and Warden of the West 


Marches, to William Asheby, English Ambassador at the 
Court of James VI. :— 


** After my verie hartie comendacions: vpon a letter receyved from Mr. 
Roger Asheton, signifying vnto me that yt was the kinges earnest desire for to 
have her Majesties players for to repayer into Scotland to his grace: I dyd 
furthwith dispatche a servant of my owen vnto them wheir they were in the 
furthest parte of Langkeshire, whervpon they made their returne heather to 
Carliell, wher they are, and have stayed for the space of ten dayes, wherof I 
thought good to gyve yow notice in respect of the great desyre that the kyng 
had to have the same to come vnto his grace ; And withall to praye yow to 
gyve knowledg therof to his Majestie. So for the present, I bydd yow right 
hartelie farewell. Carlisle the xx*® of September, 1589. 

‘* Your verie assured loving frend, 


Mr. Scott continues : **H. SCROPE. 


There is no further letter relating to the subject among Asheby’s correspon- 
dence, but it is very interesting to think that Shakspeare visited Edinburgh at 
the very time when the witches were tried and burned for raising the storms 
that drowned Jane Kennedy, mistress of the robes to the new queen, and 
imperilled the life of Anne of Denmark herself. In that case the witches in 
Macbeth must have had their origin from the actual scenes witnessed by the 
player so many years previously to the writing of that drama in 1606. 


The editor of the Manchester City News, February 4, 
1882, in reprinting the letter, says : 
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The letter is, however, specially worthy of note in these columns, because 
it shows not only that Shakspere was in Edinburgh at the period named (1589), 
but that he and his company of players were summoned to go there from Lan- 
cashire—here spelt ‘‘ Langkeshire.” 


It may, however, be pointed out that there is other evi- 
dence of the Queen’s players having been in Lancashire. 

The Queen’s players came to Stratford in 1587, and this, 
as Mr. Furnivall says, was probably the turning point in 
Shakspere’s life, though Mr. Fleay holds that he must have 
left his native place in 1585. He is supposed to have joined 
this company, but we have no direct evidence of the fact, or 
of either of the companies called “The Queen’s Players” 
having been James Burbage’s company. The first note of 
Shakspere’s connection with Burbage’s troupe, who played 
at “ The Theatre” in Shoreditch, occurs at Christmas, 1593, 
when, in the accounts of the Treasurer of the Chamber, his 
name occurs after that of Kempe and before that of Bur- 
badge, in the list of “Lord Strange’s servants.” 

The Stanley Papers, issued by the Chetham Society, con- 
tain evidence that the company with which the name of 
Shakspere is traditionally associated was in Lancashire both 
before and after this supposed visit to Scotland. The Derby 
Household Book mentions the visit to the New Park in 
Lathom of the Queen’s players on the tenth of October, 
1588, and their visit to Knowsley on the 25th June, 1590, 
whence they departed on the following day (Stanley Papers, 
edited by F. R. Raines, pt. ii. pp. 51, 82). One would like 
to associate the princely house of Derby with the name and 
fame of our great dramatist ; and there is sufficient ground 
for supposing that Shakspere may have visited Lancashire, 
though the evidence is certainly not strong enough to war- 
rant us in asserting that he did. . 














THE CHILDHOOD OF CHARLES 
DICKENS. 


BY ROBERT LANGTON. 


(Th Jehous with Reminiscences of his Barly’Life at Chatham,” Illustrated ‘by Fifty 
Wood-Engravings by the Author.] 

INCE publishing my little pamphlet, “ Charles Dickens 
and Rochester,” I have received from many sources a 
great deal of entirely new information as to the boyhood of 
Dickens, and his connection with Chatham and Rochester. 
There are people still living there who can remember him 
as a boy of ten or twelve years of age. There is an old lady 
who was servant in the house of John Dickens, whom I have 
seen and conversed with during the last few days. She 
remembers very distinctly many interesting passages in the 
boyhood of the great novelist. This old lady’s maiden name 
was Mary Weller. She remembers the juvenile sweet-hearting 
that went on between Charles and Lucy Stroughill (not Lucy 
Green, as in the tale), and says the little folks were always 
together. She says that the little fellow used to sit reading 
in most of his spare time, and that he always held the book 
in his left hand, and clasped his left wrist with his right 
hand. Sometimes Charles would come tumultuously into 
the kitchen of an evening and have it cleared for a juvenile 
theatrical performance, and George Stroughill, their next 
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door neighbour’s little son, would come in and bring a magic 
lantern—a rare acquisition for a boy in those days—and 
they would sing, recite, and act short pieces; and, says 
the old lady, Charles had such attitudes and such action for 
a boy. On taking leave of her, she asked me (as if three- 
score years were as nothing) to give her kind regards to 
Miss Fanny and Miss Letitia. Miss Fanny (Mrs. Burnett) 
has, however, been in her grave some thirty-four years, and 
Miss Letitia is now the widow of Mr. Henry Austin. How- 
ever, I gave her message to the only surviving child of John 
Dickens a day or two afterwards. The house at Ordnance 
Terrace, Chatham, is now No. 11; it was, in John Dickens’ 
time, No. 2. While at Ordnance Terrace the family was in 
great prosperity. “But, alas! these high and palmy days 
had taken to themselves boots, and were already walking 
off.” John Dickens had got into difficulties, and had now 
to remove to a much smaller house. The family were in 
greatly reduced circumstances, and there were no parties nor 
merrymakings there, nor during the two last years they 
remained in Chatham. It is a curious fact that Forster, in 
his Life of Charles Dickens, makes no mention of the house 
in Ordnance Terrace at all, and fixes the date at which 
Dickens left Chatham in 1821, when it is most probable 
that he could not have left the neighbourhood till 1823. This. 
is the more remarkable as Mr. Forster had greater oppor- 
tunities of acquainting himself of these facts than anyone 
else. Another informant still living, Mr. John Tribe, alder- 
man, and ex-mayor of Rochester, knew Dickens as a boy, 
and was on visiting terms at his house. Mr. Tribe’s father 
kept “ The Mitre,” in High Street, Chatham, and remembers 
Charles Dickens and his sister Fanny coming to their house 
many a time; he can remember, too, Charles and his sister 
on one of these occasions singing a duet fogether, mounted 
on a dining table at the Mitre. It commenced thus— 
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Long time I’ve courted you, Miss, 
And now I’m come from sea, 
We'll make no more ado, Miss, 
But quickly married be. 
Sing fal de ral, &c. 
Female. I ne’er will wed a tar, sir, 
Deceitful as yourself ; 
’Tis very plain you are, sir, 
A good-for-nothing elf. 
Sing fal de ral, &c. 
There are seven stanzas in all. 

Mr. Tribe has in his possession the earliest piece of 
writing of little boy Dickens known to exist; it is a brief 
invitation to himself to go to a party at Ordnance Terrace, 
and is written on the back of an address card of John 
Dickens, the father. It is proposed to engrave this card in 
fac-simile for the forthcoming book. There is a very 
touching retrospect of the old Mitre in the Christmas story 
of “The Holly-Tree Inn,” which will fitly close this brief 
extract :— 


There was an inn in the cathedral town where I went to school that had 
pleasanter recollections about it than any of these. . . . It had an eccle- 
siastical sign—the Mitre—and a bar that seemed to be the next best thing to a 
bishopric, it was so snug. I loved the landlord’s youngest daughter to dis- 
traction—but let that pass. It was in this inn that I was cried over by my rosy 
little sister, because I had acquired a black eye ina fight. And though she 
had been, that Holly-Tree night, for many along year where all tears are dried, 
the Mitre softened me yet. 


“The Holly-Tree” was published in 1855, and his sister 
Fanny died in 1848. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF GEORGE DAWSON 


AND 


HIS LECTURES IN MANCHESTER IN 1846-7. 
BY ALEXANDER IRELAND. 


AVING been requested by Mrs. Dawson, not long 

after her husband’s death in 1876, to contribute 

some recollections of him, in his earlier years, to a memoir 

then about to be undertaken by his intimate friend, Mr. 
Timmins, I willingly put together the following pages. 

For many years I had the privilege of knowing him in- 
timately, and of being thrown into the closest relations with 
him ; so that a warm friendship resulted,—a friendship which 
remained unbroken for thirty years, and was only severed 
by his untimely death. The memoir has not yet appeared, 
having been delayed by unforeseen circumstances ; but it is 
now, I am told, in a forward state for publication. I have lately 
had an opportunity of revising and considerably extending 
what I wrote in 1877, and of adding a few sentences which 
I would have hesitated to print while Mrs. Dawson was 
living. From this reticence I am absolved by her death, 
which took place about two years after that of her husband. 
She left, with those who knew her, rich remembrances of a 
tender and gentle, yet firm spirit; of warm sympathies, and 
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the performance of active and never-ceasing charities. In 
her a nobility of nature was joined with high intellectual 
gifts, which made her conspicuous amongst women, and 
attracted towards her the admiration and regard of the best 
persons who came within the sphere of her influence. 

In the last week of 1845, while on a Christmas visit to rela- 
tions in Birmingham, I went to hear George Dawson preach 
in a dissenting chapel, of which he was then the minister. 
I now remember little of the subject of his discourse, but 
I was struck by the simple earnestness of his manner, and 
the directness with which he went straight to the heart 
of the subject he had in hand. But what surprised me 
most was the quaint, vigorous, and singularly appropriate 
language in which he conveyed his thoughts to his hearers. 
It was Saxon, terse and sinewy ; and there was a fluency 
and ease and perfect self-possession in his delivery which 
surpassed anything I had ever met with before. He 
had no notes or memoranda before him, and throughout his 
whole discourse there was not a word which was not in its 
right place. The attention of his audience was riveted 
from beginning to end, and what he said evidently produced 
a powerful effect on their minds. After the service, I was 
introduced to him, and invited to spend a few hours in his 
company, in the house of a common friend. Having heard 
that he had been delivering lectures on social, historical, 
and literary topics in Birmingham and some of the neigh- 
bouring towns, I asked him if he would accept an invitation 
to lecture to the members of the Manchester Athenzum, if 
I should be able to offer him one; and to this he assented. 
I was then one of the Directors of that Institution, and at 
the next meeting of the Board I proposed that he should be 
engaged to deliver a course of lectures. This was agreed 
to, and the selection of the subject, and the other necessary 
arrangements, were left in my hands. He then came to 
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Manchester to confer with me on the subject to be lectured 
upon. Many topics were discussed—literary, social, political, 
and historical—and at last it was decided that “ The Genius 
and Writings of Thomas Carlyle” would be the most fitting 
topic for the proposed course. 

The first lecture was delivered on Tuesday evening, 13th 
January, 1846, and was mainly of an introductory character. 
It was listened to throughout with rapt attention. His 
thorough appreciation of the spirit, and keen insight into the 
tendencies and bearings of Carlyle’s philosophy, his remark- 
able power of summing up its cardinal features, and of 
applying it to the practical purposes of life, made him 
just such an interpreter as the apostle of “The Gospel 
of Work” himself might have desired. It abounded with 
homely illustrations and frequent appeals to common 
sense; and these were combined with a most effective 
elocution, and a singular raciness of language. Absence 
of affectation, and a directness and simplicity of manner 
pervaded the discourse. It was altogether one of the 
most interesting extemporaneous addresses I ever heard— 
not so much for its eloquence, though replete with that 
quality, of a glowing yet subdued character; nor for 
its illustrations and imagery, which were numerous, varied, 
and striking ; but for its deep thought, wide and compre- 
hensive views, and earnest sincerity, its elevated tone and 
disregard of petty conventionalities, its noble estimate of 
man’s nature and worth, and solemn regard for the great 
verities of life. His fearless outspokenness, even when his 
auditors could not wholly assent to his propositions (often 
startling enough), gave a freshness and charm to his address 
not often enjoyed in a lecture-room. And this was greatly 
increased by the vigorous seventeenth-century diction that 
flowed with such marvellous ease from his lips. It was not a 
mere lecture on Carlyle—a reading of selected passages with 
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comments thereon, but an embodiment of his spirit in a 
simpler form, and the application of his sentiments to the ele- 
ments of our daily experience. It was a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the spirit of the eighteenth century, and of that which 
dawned on the nineteenth; and comprised a vigorous exami- 
nation of the faults and merits of the literature and morality 
of the period ; as well as an inquiry into the circumstances 
and the men that have effected a change in that spirit. He 
boldly swept away much of the meaningless talk about 
Carlyle’s style; and glanced at what he had done to make 
us acquainted with the greatest minds of Germany. In the 
course of his lecture, many prevailing fallacies, prejudices, 
and weaknesses were commented on and exposed with 
unsparing keenness—many popular idols dethroned. The 
key-note throughout was of the highest. 

His second lecture embraced an analysis of Sartor 
Resartus—that inimitable “mosaic” of meditations, tender 
recollections and confessions, passionate invectives, and 
romantic episodes—every page stamped with genius of the 
highest order, and from which has flowed all that its author 
afterwards wrote on life, duty, society, growth, work, culture, 
and the great and inscrutable problem of Being. The work 
must be regarded as an exposition of Carlyle’s philosophy, a 
grand prose-poem, a veiled autobiographical account of the 
changes of thought and opinion through which he had 
passed—changes through which every thoughtful man must 
pass on his way to settled convictions on the great questions 
of Life, Duty, and God. 

The third lecture was devoted to Heroes and Hero Worship, 
Chartism, and Past and Present, With regard to the first 
of these productions, he said its chief object was to show 
that all long-lived systems of religion and philosophy must 
possess some portion of truth; that shams never live 
long; and that truth-speaking and truth-acting are ever 
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accompanied by a certain kingly energy, as in the case 
of Mahomet and Cromwell; the latter of whom, after 
being gibbeted for two centuries, was now beginning to 
be appreciated. The great aim of Chartism was to bring 
prominently forward a subject which had been drowned 
amid the war-voices of party—*“ The condition of England 
question.” It reproved the miserable policy of those Govern- 
ments, which treat rebellion as the disease, instead of the 
symptom. Another feature of the book was its doctrine that, 
in all struggles for progress, the reformer should rather seek to 
create or diffuse the spirit, than busy himself with construct- 
ing the precise form in which it should be embodied. In 
his remarks on Past and Present he adverted to the vivid 
artist-power with which Carlyle had thrown light and life 
into a musty old chronicle,—not by any added figments of 
fancy, but by a strict induction from the recorded facts ; 
just as Cuvier, from the last bone or joint of a bone, would 
reconstruct the type of an antediluvian species. 

The fourth and last lecture was devoted to The French 
Revolution and Cromwell's Life and Letters. Speaking of 
the style of the former, he said that cavillers must surely 
in this case be silent; for never certainly was style better 
adopted to a subject than this. It was not unbefitting that 
the language in which a revolution was recorded should itself 
be almost revolutionary. It was of little use to read this 
marvellously-vivid book, if the historical facts were not pre- 
viously known to the reader. He denounced as senti- 
mental twaddle the perpetual harping upon the darker 
features of the struggle. Legitimists should remember 
that in the reign of our Henry VIII. there was more 
martyr-blood shed than during the whole French Revolution. 
The Revolution was an inevitable national and natural pro- 
test against a corrupt and mechanical Church, and a sensual 
and insolent aristocracy, which for centuries had oppressed 
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the people. An infidel philosophy could never have stimu- 
lated a nation to rebellion, had there been no oppression to 
rebel against. The Revolution was not to be considered a 
thing of the past. It was yet progressing. The present 
history of Eurcpe was a part of its products. The reviving 
faith and earnestness of France, Germany, and England 
were the result of the Revolution. The book was not to be 
considered a philosophical history of that kind which details 
the events, and then tells us what to think of them; but a 
wonderful dramatic narrative, delineating, with matchless 
power of painting, particular scenes, and leaving the reader 
to deduce for himself the moral contained in the story. 
In his remarks upon Cromwell’s Life and Letters, he praised 
the author for his modesty and reticence in keeping his own 
opinions comparatively in the background, and in allowing 
Cromwell to speak for himself. This was but showing a 
proper respect for Cromwell. He had been charged with pre- 
senting only the virtues of the Protector;—the reason might 
be that the shadows in the picture had been made black 
enough already. Never had mankind been so duped as in 
allowing themselves to be taught to disparage Cromwell. 
The secret was that the corrupt courtiers of the succeeding 
age lived too close to the time of Cromwell to be comfort- 
able. They felt dwarfed and chilled in the shadow of that 
great rock; so they sought to bring it down—at least in 
public opinion—to their own stature. In a strain of rich 
humour and incisive sarcasm, he vindicated Cromwell from 
the oft-repeated charges of lying, hypocrisy, levity, and in- 
difference to law ; and proved, by his treatment of Catholics, 
Episcopalians, Quakers, Unitarians, and Jews, that he was 
greatly in advance even of a later age in an enlightened 
respect for the rights of conscience. 

During these lectures the audiences increased in number 
from night to night, and many persons were unable to obtain 
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admittance. The delivery of this course was a noteworthy 
event in Manchester; not only did it stimulate earnest 
thought amongst us, but it also revealed to many searching 
spirits a series of writings, abounding in “ riches fineless,” 
hitherto known only to a small number of students. An 
impulse was given to free thought and to a spirit of free 


‘inquiry, and many young men and women were stimulated, 


by this and subsequent courses of his lectures, to higher 
aims, and encouraged, by their purifying and elevating tone, 
to aspire to a nobler daily life. The great success of the first 
course led to other engagements, not only in Manchester and 
Liverpool, but in other towns of Lancashire, and also in 
Yorkshire. Among the subjects treated by him were “ The 
Characteristics and Tendencies of the Present Age ;” “The 
Influence of German Thought on English Literature ;” 
“ Historical Characters Re-considered ;” “The Poetry of 
Wordsworth ;” “ Faustus, Faust, and Festus,” &c. 

There was one memorable appearance which Mr. Dawson 
made in Manchester to which I must refer before passing on 
to other matters. It was an oration on Shakspeare, de- 
livered at the Athenzeum on the poet’s birthday, and in the 
afternoon. It was only thought of on the previous day, and 
notice could only be given to the public on the morning 
of the day upon which the address was to be delivered. 
Nevertheless, the hall was crowded to overflowing, and 
hundreds were unable to gain admission. The subject 
stimulated him to the exercise of his highest powers, and a 
more noble and worthy tribute to the genius of Shakspeare 
could hardly be imagined. It was certainly a remarkable 
proof of the lecturer's powers, that he was able in our 
busy town, engrossed in commercial pursuits, to induce a 
thousand men to leave their ordinary callings at an hour in 
which they are generally absorbed in business, and listen with 
breathless attention to what he had to say about the genius 
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of the greatest of poets, and the influence he has exercised 
on humanity. Towards the conclusion of the address, he 
said :—* We thank God for victories gained in warfare, but 
none seemed to thank God for genius, and for its victories 
gained over bigotry and superstition. Poets, painters, 
sculptors, and musicians were all teachers of the Kingdom of 
Heaven under different parables—each teaching in his own’ 
language righteousness and peace, love to God and man, the 
worship of the holy, the noble, the beautiful, and the true.” 
“ How gratifying to me,” to quote his concluding words, “to 
have been able, for a short time, to segregate a number of busy 
men from their ordinary pursuits, and induce them to think, 
during an hour of academic quietness, of one whose name 
would live, when even this great commercial town might be 
buried in the ruins and the decays of time, and whose genius 
had offered a true holocaust of peace-offerings and sin- 
offerings and burnt-offerings upon the altars of Humanity, 
the incense from which might ascend for ever unto the 
Holiest of the Holy.” 

These and subsequent courses of lectures by Mr. Dawson 
were admirably reported by his intimate friend, the late 
Mr. John Harland, of the Manchester Guardian, who was 
one of the most accomplished stenographers of his day. 
The rapidity of Mr. Dawson’s utterance, and the novelty 
and unexpectedness of his turns of expression were sufficient 
to tax the powers of the swiftest reporter. Mr. Henry Sutton, 
of Nottingham, also a shorthand writer of the highest 
class, possessing rare skill and finish, became, a few 
years later, the head of the reporting staff of the Manchester 
Examiner, and was fn the habit of frequently reporting 
Mr. Dawson. In recalling his experiences of that time, Mr. 
Sutton says :— 

“TI do not believe he had any notes before him when I 
heard him lecture ; everything seemed to come freely out of 
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a richly-stored mind, which, if it happened to forget for the 
moment what it had planned to say, was well able to extem- 
porize equally-good material to fill any vacancy. This is 
how it seemed to me at the time, and was probably not 
incorrect. He was always more difficult to report than most 
speakers are ; his matter was produced so freely and evenly, 
and had in it so little of verbiage or repetition, besides being 
so incalculable from its originality, that the reporter, straining 
hard to keep up with him, could neither afford, as with most 
speakers, to condense whilst going on, nor to omit in the 
hope of supplying what was missing. Thus, if part of a 
sentence was lost, the whole sentence was useless, and, in its 
absence, the thought-connection of the paragraph to which 
it belonged was broken, and the result was sheer disaster.” 
During Mr. Dawson’s frequent visits to Manchester and 
the neighbouring towns in the years that followed, I 
had many opportunities of becoming intimately acquainted 
with him, and of profiting by his society; and a very 
close friendship sprang up between us. Of his noble 
character and admirable qualities of heart and mind, I 
shall ever retain a grateful recollection, and I feel richer for 
having known him. I always found him one of the most 
genial and companionable of men. He had a tender, gentle, 
and most compassionate nature, and in him the elements of 
humour and pathos were delightfully blended. In his society 
the better part of my own nature was stimulated, my 
sympathies widened and enlarged, the inner as well as 
the outer world made brighter by contact with him. I 
have reason to know that this was the experience of 
other intimate friends besides myself. There was ever 
conspicuous in him an inherent natural courtesy towards, 
and thoughtful consideration for others, which attracted an 
amount of personal regard that does not always fall to the 
lot of men of intellectual power. In his friendships he was 
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steadfast as the rock, and to be relied upon under all circum- 
stances and difficulties. With women and children he had 
the most winning ways, and for honest, simple, earnest, 
unpretending people—however wanting they might be in 
intellectual culture or refinement of manner—he entertained 
a sincere regard. He inspired immediate confidence and 
trust in those with whom he came into close contact. Here, 
they felt, was a straightforward, plain-speaking, sincere man, 
who meant truly what he said—sometimes a little rough and 
blunt, and peremptory withal—but at the core, kind, genuine, 
and generous. He never disputed or argued about creeds or 
dogmas of any kind, nor spoke disparagingly of those who 
thought differently from himself on religious subjects. He 
was naturally of a devout and reverent disposition, and the 
essential spirit of practical religion pervaded all he said or 
did. And yet this was the man beside whom Samuel Wil- 
berforce, Bishop of Oxford (himself no ordinary man, and of 
whom one might have expected better things), refused to sit 
on the same platform, on the occasion of a celebrated Soirée 
held in the Manchester Atheneum in 1846, for promoting 
the cause of intellectual culture, and at which celebrities of 
all shades in religion and politics were present ;—because, 
to use the Bishop’s own words: “I understand that Mr. 
Dawson is re-engaged to lecture at your jnstitution, and I 
have met with sentiments in these lectures of his, which, as 
far as I understand them, seem to me to be at variance with 
Christianity; and therefore I cannot give even an accidental 
or apparent countenance to their further circulation.” 

There are few left who can recall the pleasant hours 
occasionally spent with Dawson, after his lectures, in the 
homes of some of his hospitable friends. Freed from the 
restraints of the platform, and surrounded by a few con- 
genial spirits, he would revel in the luxury of perfect freedom, 
and, stretched on an inviting couch, enjoy to the full his 
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well-earned repose. During these hours, which were 
humorously spoken of as the sacred period for further 
elucidating the subject of the lecture—the “after-math ” as 
it were—all manner of topics were discussed—often the 
political or social, or literary event of the day—amidst 
curling wreaths of soothing tobacco smoke, which somewhat 
veiled the features of the interlocutors, and gave a kind of 
courage to the younger ones. At such times, his wit and 
humour, free from the slightest taint of malignity or cynicism, 
had full play, and sparkled forth in endless sallies, evoking 
the best there was in others. He would sometimes give 
humorous descriptions of persons he had met in his lecturing 
tours, making vivid their peculiarities by his happy imitations. 
Often, too, he would descant on his favourite authors, and his 
cherished heroes and heroines in history and fiction, until the 
ominous sound of the clock gave warning that the symposium 
must break up, and respectable persons return home. 
George Dawson constantly advocated the exercise of free 
thought in its highest and noblest sense, as well as the 
assiduous cultivation of a spirit of free inquiry. “Give me,” 
he used to say, using Milton’s own words, “the liberty to 
know, to utter, and to argue freely, according to conscience, 
above all liberties.” “Let us forego this prelatical tradition 
of crowding free consciences and Christian liberties into the 
precepts and canons of men.” “To be still searching after 
what we know not, by what we know, still closing up truth 
to truth, as we find it (for all her body is homogeneous and 
proportional), this is the golden rule for making the best 
harmony, not the forced and outward union of cold, and 
neutral,‘and inwardly-divided minds.” He had a passionate 
love of fairness and fair-play. Everything mean, unworthy, 
self-seeking, and underhand was abhorrent to him. He 
detested cant in every form and shape; but what he exposed 
with the keenest satire, and denounced with the most wither- 
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ing scorn, was that self-sufficient and arrogant intolerance 
which disparages and would deliberately inflict injury upon 
those who have the courage to think for themselves, and the 
independence to hold and avow honestly-formed opinions— 
however unpalatable these might be to the powerful and 
fashionable—however much in opposition to interests for the 
time predominant and in the world’s sunshine. I remember 
his once saying to me—“ Verily, in this country, known vice 
breaks fellowship less than suspected heresy, or difference 
of religious creed.” He looked upon any man—no matter 
what his creed or social position might be—who spoke of 
liberty of opinion as a favour conceded, and who treated that 
liberty with an air of condescending tolerance, as morally 
pestilent and detestable—whom self-respecting men should 
endeavour to get rid of by some legitimate but swift method 
of social extinction. 

During one of his visits to Manchester, I showed him 
a collection of passages I had made from the works of 
our greatest thinkers, bearing on the subjects of Free 
Inquiry and Free Thougltt, Liberty of Discussion, Intoler- 
ance, the Right of Private Judgment, the Unfettered 
Publication of Opinion, &c. Some of these he asked me 
to transcribe for him, wishing to introduce them on suit- 
able occasions in his lectures. To readers of the present 
generation they would not perhaps appear so significant as 
they did to those who were young thirty or forty years 
ago—so remarkable has been the progress of opinion on 
these subjects within the last quarter of a century. They 
were from Lord Bacon’s Proficience and Advancement of 
Learning, John Locke’s Works, Milton’s Avreopag#ica, and 
other stately prose-poems of his, Jeremy Taylor’s Liberty 
of Prophesying, the writings of Bishop Butler, and Bishop 
Berkeley, and, among more modern writers, Samuel 
Bailey of Sheffield, and others. 
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I give three of the shortest of these extracts, which 
were especial favourites with him, and which represent the 
essence and outcome of his opinions on the subjects above- 
named. 


The first is from Milton’s Areopagitica :-— 


The light which we have gained was given us, not to be ever staring on, but 
by it to discover onward things more remote from our present knowledge. 
Well knows he, who uses to consider, that our faith and knowledge thrive by 
exercise, as well as our limbs and complexion. Truth is compared in Scripture 
to a streaming fountain; if her waters flow not in perpetual progression, they 
sicken into a muddy pool of conformity and tradition. A man may be a 
heretic in the truth ; and if he believes things, only because his pastor says so, 
or because the Assembly so determines, without knowing other reason, though 
his belief be true, yet the very truth he holds becomes his heresy. 


The next is from John Locke’s works :— 


He that examines, and upon a fair examination embraces an error for a 
truth, has done his duty more than he who embraces the profession of truth 
(for the truths themselves he does not' embrace), without having examined 
whether it be true or no. And he that has done his duty, according to the best 
of his ability, is certainly more praiseworthy, than he who has done nothing of 
it. For if it be our duty to search after truth, he certainly that has searched 
after it, though he has not found it, in some points has paid a more acceptable 
obedience to the will of his Maker, than he who has not searched at all, but 
professes to have found truth, when he has neither searched for it, nor found it. 


The third is from a Speech by Lord Brougham :— 


The great Truth has finally gone forth to all the ends of the earth that man 
shall no more render account to man for his belief, over which he himself has 
no control. Henceforward, nothing shall prevail upon us to praise or to blame 
any one for that which he can no more change than he can the hue of his skin, 
or the height of his stature. Henceforward, treating with entire respect those 
who conscientiously differ from ourselves; the only practical effect of the 
difference will be, to make us enlighten the ignorance on one side or the other, 
from which it springs—by instructing them, if it be theirs, ourselves, if it 
be our own; to the end, that the only kind of unanimity may be produced, 
which is desirable among rational beings—the agreement proceeding from full 
conviction after the freest discussion. 


Concerning Bailey, whose works are scarcely known 
to the present generation, I should like to say a few 
words. I had the pleasure of making known his works to 
Mr. Dawson, who was previously unaware of their exis- 
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tence, and from the perusal of some of which he derived 
real pleasure and profit. No author of this century has 
written with greater force and clearness, or with more power- 
ful reasoning, on the right and duty of free inquiry in every 
department of human thought, on the imperative necessity 
of candid, temperate, and free discussion, and on that much 
neglected part of morality—the conscientious formation and 
free publication of all opinions affecting human welfare. 
We have never had a more earnest and strenuous advocate 
of intellectual liberty and free discussion than Samuel 
Bailey. His style is truly admirable; its characteristics 
being lucidity, accuracy, and precision—not a word out of 
its place, not a word that could be spared—his meaning 
impossible to be misunderstood. All his works were 
carefully prepared, and long thought over, and subjected to 
frequent revisions, before publication. He was one of the 
most perspicuous of English thinkers, and no one can study 
his writings, especially his first Essays on the Formation and 
Publication of Opinions, and its successor, Essays on the 
Pursuit of Truth, on the Progress of Knowledge, and on the 
Fundamental Principle of all Evidence and Expectation, 
without having his intellectual horizon extended. To the 
thoughtful and earnest, who care for and can appreciate 
something higher than the ephemeral and vapid literature 
with which the press floods our modern circulating libraries, 
these two bracing volumes would be invaluable companions. 
They act upon the mind like an intellectual and moral tonic. 
The most fitting monument to the memory of Bailey would 
be a carefully-edited edition of his works, most of which 
are scarce, and entirely out of print. Colonel Perronet 
Thompson, an accomplished economist and philosophic 
thinker, and well known as the author of The Catechism of 
the Corn Laws, thus spoke of Bailey in an article in the 
Westminster Review :— 
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“If a man could be offered the paternity of any com- 
paratively modern books that he chose, he would not hazard 
much by deciding that, next after Adam Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations, he would request to be honoured with a relation- 
ship to the Essays on the Formation and Publication of 
Opinions. . . . It would have been a pleasant and an 
honourable memory to have written a book so Zotus teres 
atque rotundus, so finished in its parts, and so perfect in 
their union as the Essays on the Formation of Opinions. 
Like one of the great statues of antiquity, it might have 
been broken into fragments, and each separate limb would 
have pointed to the existence of some interesting whole, of 
which the value might be surmised from the beauty of the 
specimen,”* 

One of George Dawson’s most striking and prominent 
characteristics was his robust common-sense; and to this 
may be added a shrewd observation of character. He also 
possessed a fine sense of humour, and the widest sympathies, 
moral and intellectual. His sarcastic power was of the most 
delicate and subtle kind; and when he had occasion to ex- 
press scorn, ridicule, or contempt, no one could launch it 
forth with more effectiveness. In addition to these qualities 
he had, as I have already had occasion to remark, the rare 
gift of being able to clothe his thoughts in the most terse 
and appropriate words, and to give utterance to them with 
an ease and mastery of the resources of our language that 
surprised his hearers. Sentence followed sentence, faultless 
in construction and symmetry. A lecture of an hour and a 
half’s duration might have been printed from his zpsissima 
verba, without a single alteration. While on the platform he 
rarely used notes or memoranda. With such endowments, it 


*In Notes and Queries, 5th Series, Vol. IX., p. 182, will be found a 
bibliographical list of Samuel Bailey’s writings, contributed by me to that 
periodical in 1878. 
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was not wonderful that he made the lecture-platform an edu- 
cational agency. To his lectures and expositions (for he was 
a born expositor) numbers have been indebted for their first 
real knowledge of some of our greatest countrymen, his- 
torical as well as literary. The sympathetic, genial, yet 
finely discriminative manner in which he discoursed con- 
cerning some of the great thinkers and men of action of the 
past, as well as of our own day, inspired many of his hearers 
with an earnest desire to become acquainted with their 
works ; and thus his lectures were the means of introducing 
no small number of thoughtful minds to the rich treasures 
of our literature and history. 

The admirers of George Dawson have never claimed for 
him the merit of originating new thoughts. But he had a 
wonderful faculty of seizing and appreciating the original 
thoughts, however abstruse or complex, of the highest order 
of minds; of perceiving at a glance their practical bearings; 
of making them attractive to, and understood by thousands 
of all ranks and conditions of life, who so eagerly listened to 
him; and of adapting them to every range of comprehen- 
sion. He agreed with Emerson in thinking that next to the 
originator of a good thought is the first apt quoter of it. If 
we are fired and guided by a good thought, the presenter of 
it—whoever the author may be does not matter—becomes to 
us a benefactor, claiming from us a gratitude almost equal 
to that we render to the originator of the thought itself. 

It may be of interest to those who have followed my 
remarks on Mr. Dawson as a lecturer, to know something 
of him in connection with his life and labours in Birming- 
ham. For upwards of thirty years he was the most pro- 
minent preacher in that town, and one of its most active 
and energetic citizens. As a preacher he was essentially 
eclectic. Well acquainted with the history of Christianity in 
its successive phases, he believed that even the greatest 
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perversions of its purest form had some raison d’étre. 
He never accepted even the cardinal doctrines in the 
literal sense in which they were understood by the several 
sects. It would be presumptuous in me, and out of place 
here, to attempt to give any explanation of his views 
regarding these doctrines. Suffice it to say that his 
teaching influenced deeply both Trinitarians and Unitarians, 
and appeared less dogmatic and more reasonable to the 
many who stood entirely outside the pale of the sects. 
Some of the extreme sectarians on both sides complained 
that his teaching was unsound, because he stopped short 
of their dogmas, but he looked on all such doctrinal matters 
as not literally binding, but as “ views” to be interpreted by 
the light of reason, the good of humanity, and the practical 
action which such beliefs could and should produce in every- 
day life and work. He was never tired of teaching that 
real religion should wmzte, and not divide; that doctrinal 
views necessarily differed so greatly, that they should not, 
and could not be a bond of union. He held that, in the 
words of the great prayer in the Church Service, “all who 
professed and called themselves Christians, should hold the 
faith in unity of spirit, in the bond of peace, and in righteous- 
ness of life.” He always took a reasonable view of doctrinal 
difficulties, and constantly preached that “he who does My 
work shall know the doctrine, whether it be good or evil.” 
Laborare est orare briefly expressed the essence and outcome 
of his religious belief. The basis of all his teaching, the 
spirit of all his sermons, the stimulus to all his work, was 
the dominant conviction that Religion, the greatest of all 
human concerns, should pervade the thoughts and actions 
of men in every form, that it should rule in the State, the 
Community,and the Family,and eveninthe smallest concerns 
of ordinary life. By religion he always meant Love to 
God, and obedience to His divine will, as shewn forth in the 
QO 
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laws of the universe, charity and love to our fellow-men, and 
the embodiment of the spirit of Christ’s teachings in our 
daily walk and conversation. 

How successful this form of teaching proved to be, may 
be found in the fact that, from his very earliest pfeaching, he 
attracted and continued to attract and to retain among his 
congregation, Trinitarians, Unitarians, Swedenborgians, Bap- 
tists, Churchmen, and especially many who did not accept 
the Bible as inspired, who did not believe in miracles, and 
many who, like Gallio, “cared for none of those things.” All, 
however, heartily united in real service and genuine work. 
During the whole of his life the members of his church 
united heartily and liberally in establishing schools for the 
young and the adult, in kindly and generous care of the 
aged and the poor, in the industrial training of young women 
for service and for work, and in every kind of social influence 
to equalize the lot of all, and to improve the tone and 
character of rich and poor alike. 

“The Church of the Saviour,” in which he ministered for 
upwards of thirty years, was opened in 1846, in the month 
of August, and his sermon, “ The Demands of the Age on 
the Church,” was an eloquent and powerful statement of his 
position as a teacher, and of the work he had set himself to 
do; and which he accomplished with such marked success. 
In his earlier days he visited constantly and kindly the poor 
and needy, and I am told that no one who had not seen 
him in a sick-room, ever saw Dawson at his best. His 
tender sympathy with all in trouble, his genuine humanity, 
in the best sense of the word, his generous hand and loving- 
kindness will be remembered by many with grateful heart 
and tearful eyes. Later on, his numerous engagements led 
to the appointment of a Minister to the Poor ; but whenever 
possible he attended all the sick and needy, and gave such 
consolation as only he could give. The church would seat 
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about 1,600 persons, and was generally full ; and, in the 
evenings especially, was crowded to excess. Many orthodox 
people attended their own churches and chapels in the 
morning, and came to hear him at night. One of the most 
conspicuous preachers in the town, for several years during 
his studentship, heard Dawson once every Sunday, and con- 
fessed himself deeply indebted to his teachings, although 
he differed from his doctrinal views. The most remarkable 
and touching characteristic of Dawson’s services were his 
prayers, about which all agreed. Their thorough devotion, 
deep humanity, intense feeling, and passionate love and 
tenderness, may be found to some extent in the printed 
volume which has been issued since his death ; but only 
those who heard his gentle, earnest voice can ever appre- 
ciate those memorable outpourings. Another of the promi- 
nent orthodox preachers of the same town regarded these 
prayers as the very highest and best of Dawson’s true teach- 
ing, and beyond all praise—the very spirit of all prayer to 
God. I have heard many devout men and women, of creeds 
the most opposite, speak of their wonderful beauty, and 
gratefully acknowledge the beneficent influence exercised 
by them on their own religious feelings. He generally 
preached every Sunday, morning and evening. Another of 
his notable characteristics was his reading of the Scriptures. - 
One chapter read by him was better than most sermons. 
His simple, natural, earnest, manly style made old familiar 
verses seem full of meaning and new beauty and force. It is 

difficult to describe the impressiveness of these readings and 

prayers. In his Church services he was especially eclectic. He 

was the first to introduce into Birmingham chapels the prac- _ 
tice of chanting, of anthems, and of having the best music 

possible—at that time an innovation which shocked most dis- 

senters, but which nearly all have adopted since. He also 

introduced colour and decoration on the walls, where all had 
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been dingy and drab before. Sometimes, on week-day even- 
ings, he gave lectures in his church—one series of six on the 
Greek Church being most valuable and interesting in the 
Crimean War time. Another of his innovations was the 
social parties of the members of his congregation. This 
example, too, has been followed by all other dissenting con- 
gregations in Birmingham. 

As acitizen, Dawson greatly shocked his brother preachers 
at first by appearing in non-clerical attire. From the begin- 
ning, he took an active part in all public work, and especially 
in political and social reforms. He was one of the first to 
arouse any interest in the Hungarian struggle. He ear- 
nestly supported the French Republic after Louis Philippe’s 
flight, and was one of the most eloquent speakers during 
the Crimean War. He ably and constantly advocated the 
claims of Italy, and was placed in the “ black book” by the 
Austrians, as the friend of Mazzini. In all local matters he 
took a special interest ; and he was really the first public 
man in Birmingham who studied and understood foreign 
politics, and who aroused any local interest in the affairs of 
Hungary, Italy, and France. His frequent absences on his 
lecturing tours prevented his taking personally any public 
work, except on the Free Libraries Committee; but on 
that, and on the Committee of the Subscription Library, he 
did excellent work from his coming till his lamented death. 
He educated the people by his lectures, and taught them 
to go to the libraries and use them. He and his accom- 
plished and devoted friend, Mr. Timmins, established a lite- 
rature class and delivered a series of lectures on English 
Literature from Saxon times down to 1800. These lectures 
have been continued ever since with great and growing suc- 
cess. They sensibly raised the tone of the town, and have set 
many persons reading and thinking. While he did not take 
office personally, he advocated most earnestly and per- 
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sistently the duty of every citizen to take some share of 
public work. It is beyond all question that he so educated 
and influenced his personal friends and occasional hearers, 
that they went forth to work; and he really gave the first 
impulse to that public life, high municipal spirit, political 
energy, and literary and artistic progress which have so 
distinguished Birmingham during the past thirty years. His 
constant pressure and personal influence infinitely improved 
the quality of the Town Council, which, when he came, was 
in but indifferent repute. He used to say: “ Never send a 
man into the Council whom you would not like to be Mayor.” 
Practically, that advice has been followed, and hence the 
very marked improvement in the municipal life of Birming- 
ham. No one man ever had so large and so evident an 
influence in a great town. He came when, after the Reform 
Bill, the town was resting from its labours. He evoked a 
new spirit, and aroused a new life, and became an important 
power. No meeting, no movement, no cause was complete 
without him, for or against, This sturdy independence, his 
manly courage, his inflexible principle, his passionate love 
of liberty, and unflinching fairness all round, made him 
respected and also feared. It was felt by all that he was 
above party, a man of stern principle, a bold, honest, and 
generous advocate of truth and justice. 

I must now bring these remarks to a close. Yet, I cannot 
do so without recording a most pleasant incident in our 
intercourse, inseparably associated with the memory of my 
friend and his charming wife. He was married in the 
autumn of 1846 to Miss Fanny Crompton, of Birmingham, 
a lady possessing mental gifts of no common order, and 
whose grace of form and feature will ever linger in the 
memory of those who knew her in the society which she so 
much adorned. To her might be applied the lines of 
Wordsworth— 
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The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill ; 
A perfect woman, nobly plann’d, 

To warn, to comfort, and command. 


Instead of making the usual conventional wedding tour, 
they wisely preferred a better course. They arranged with 
Harriet Martineau (who at that time was leaving England 
to visit Palestine), to occupy her pretty cottage near Amble- 
side fora month. Here their honeymoon was spent amidst 
the most picturesque scenery of the Lake district. It was 
proposed that I should join them for a week, an invi- 
tation gladly accepted. Fortunately, the weather was of 
the finest; and the hills, fells, lakes, and streams, and the 
fading glories of the autumn woods, were seen to perfection, 
bathed in the serene September sunshine. On this pleasant 
occasion, all the circumstances connected with my visit were 
of the most auspicious kind. Included in the invitation was 
Dr. W. B. Hodgson, afterwards Professor of Political 
Economy in the Edinburgh University, since deceased—a 
dear and most intimate friend of us both. His social gifts 
were of the rarest kind, and cannot be forgotten by those 
who had the privilege of knowing him. His unfailing 
memory and inexhaustible stores of wit and wisdom made 
him a favourite wherever he went. We had many delightful 
rambles by the margin of Rydal Water and Grasmere, and 
on the Loughrigg Fells; and the cliffs and woods of Fox- 
how often rang with the laughter evoked by our brilliant 
friend’s jokes and humorous stories. Alas! that three 
of those merry voices are now for ever silent! The 
enjoyment of this delightful week was greatly enhanced 
by an unexpected piece of good luck for us. The way 
in which this came about was curious, but I need not 
enter into details. Suffice it to say that we had the rare 
privilege of spending part of a forenoon with the Genzus 
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Joci—the venerable poet Wordsworth, then in his seventy- 
sixth year—about four years before his death. He received 
us with a dignified but cordial courtesy, introduced us to 
Mrs. Wordsworth, and showed us many books in his library, 
taking down from the shelves some precious presentation 
volumes from Coleridge, Lamb, Southey, and other friends, 
and pointing out to us the inscriptions with which they were 
enriched. He walked with us about his grounds, conversing 
freely on various topics, and occasionally telling us amusing 
anecdotes of his neighbours. Not long before this had 
occurred the tragical suicide of Haydon, the painter, and 
the subject became matter of conversation. Wordsworth 
spoke most feelingly about the sad event, and asked us if 
we remembered his sonnet, addressed to Haydon in his 
earlier days, long before the clouds had begun to gather 
round him. Of course, all readers of Wordsworth know 
this, one of his finest sonnets, beginning “High is our calling 
friend,” and ending with the lines— 


And oh! when nature sinks, as oft she may, 

Through long-lived pressure of obscure distress, 

Still to be strenuous for the bright reward, 

And in the soul admit of no decay, 

Brook no continuance of weak-mindedness : 

Great is the glory ; for the strife is hard ! 
Wishing to hear the sonnet from the old man’s lips, and 
knowing it would gratify him to be asked to repeat it, we 
made the request with a deferential or rather reverential 
hesitancy, to which, however, he at once acceded, repeating 
the lines in a sonorous and rather monotonous voice, but 
with evident feeling. On this occasion I was fortunate 
enough to have it in my power, by the merest accident of an 
accident, to give the venerable poet a trifling pleasure. 
While we stood in a little breakfast-room, fronting the 
eastern sky, which he called his morning study, he showed 
us with pride a set of framed portraits of some of the old 
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English poets and worthies: Chaucer, Gower, Spenser, 
Shakspeare, Sidney, Bacon, Selden, Beaumont, Fletcher, and 
others—the series known as Houbraken’s. On my observing 
that Ben Jonson was not amongst them, although he belonged 
to the same series, he said he had never been fortunate enough 
to meet with a copy of that portrait. Curiously enough, and 
by rare good fortune, as far as I was concerned, I happened 
then to possess a very fine impression of the identical portrait 
wanted to complete his set. It instantly flashed into my mind 
that here was a supreme opportunity offered me of pleas- 
ing the aged poet, so I at once made my little speech: “ How 
much pleasure it would give me to fill up the gap, &c.” My 
offer was, after a little preliminary reluctance, accepted, 
accompanied with a friendly shake of the hand, followed 
some days afterwards by a cordial letter of thanks, after the 
picture had been received by him, and hung in its rightful 
place. This little incident was often recalled in after years, 


and became a pleasant memory with us, 
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Uniform issue of the Novels of Mrs. G. LINNZUS BANKS, 
author of “ God’s Providence House.” Each with Frontispiece 
and Vignette. Bound in Cloth, Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
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Fourth Edition. 


THE MANCHESTER MAN. 


** Realism that reminds us of Defoe; has no little artistic merit ; exceptional 
interest.” — Zimes. 


‘*Ts well constructed ; has a good deal of varied incident, remarkable vividness, 
and interesting ; the very atmosphere of the time and locality.” —Saturday Review. 


STUNG TO THE QUICK. 


A NORTH COUNTRY STORY. 
‘Well told; is exciting ; has interest; touches of real life and character.” — 


Atheneum. G LO RY. 


A WILTSHIRE STORY. 


** Full of character, well contrasted, and well maintained. It is deserving of 
high praise.” —British Quarterly Review. 


CALEB BOOTH’S CLERK. 


A LANCASHIRE STORY. 
‘*It is written with power, and is a capital story.” — Spectator. 


WOOERS AND WINNERS, 


OR, UNDER THE SCARS. 
A YORKSHIRE STORY. 


** Must be recommended as an excellent novel to all who care for manlier food 
than that wherewith novelists commonly supply them.” —Graphec. 


MORE THAN CORONETS. 


** An exceedingly well-written story.” —Birmingham Daily Gazette. 
** Almost fascinating.” — Western Daily Mercury. 


RIPPLES AND BREAKERS. 


Poems by Mrs. G. Linnaus Banks. Illustrated by JoHn Proctor 
and G. C. Banks. Square 8vo, 5s. 


‘**Mrs, Banks writes with fluency and animation; her vein of sentiment is pure 
and earnest.” —Atheneum, 
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WALKDEN’S EXTRA BLACK INK, 


Warranted made from Galls, is the best Black Ink for all purposes that 
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WALKDEN’S BLUE-BLACK FLUID 
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WALKDEN’S BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID 
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Good Copies at one impression. 


WALKDEN’S BRILLIANT SCARLET INK 


Is a very beautiful preparation, unsurpassed for purity of Colour, quite 
free from Acid, and not penetrative to paper. 
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either private or commercial use. A great number of Inks have been 
brought before the public of late years under different names, for various 
purposes, but the above makes of Walkden’s Inks will be found to meet 
almost every requirement. 

The Manufacturers, with the reputation of the Oldest Established 
Ink Factory in the World to sustain, use every effort to increase know- 
ledge and experience gained during past 150 years. 


SOOO SOOSOOOOOOO0OOOOO4OO4 


«@ Walkden’s Inks can be had of all Stationers in Great Britain 
and Colonies. 









SOLE PROPRIETORS: 


COOPER & CO., 5, 6, & 7, Shoe Lane, LONDON. 


Walkden’s Ink Factory—Established 1735. 
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The Second Edition now ready, in One Volume, er. 8vo, with Vignette engraved 
on Wood by G. Pearson, price 6s, cloth extra, 


COUNTRY PLEASURES; 


THE CHRONICLE OF A YEAR, CHIEFLY IN A GARDEN. 
By GEORGE MILNER. 


OPINIONS of the PRESS. 







_ ‘Mr. Mitner, in a veritably charming book, ‘This volume is addressed and ought to be 
gives a delightfully sympathetic account of a | dedicated to real lovers of the country, nor do 
rustic life, informed with mental culture and with k h h 5 
natural powers of observation, which have been | W¢ know that we have ever read a more fasci- 
strengthened by close familiarity with the poets | nating book of the kind. City-bred folks, 
who drew their inspiration from the book of | though they can hardly fail to be pleased with 
nature. The garden in which Mr. MILNER’s ie fi 1 ‘It " . 
cheerful and healthy year-book was written pos- | the ¢ m deli its pe e, wi We cx, y ee 
sesses, we are told, no especial advantages either | tS More delicate beauties. We cannot say that 
of soil or of climate ; but it is large and old, Mr. MILNER makes much of little, for there is no 
extending over several acres, and having con- nobler com than nature, and in the infinite 
siderable variety in the shape of wood and water, | Vatiety of nature’s works none are unworthy of 
orchard and lawn, dingle and meadow. Excur- | Minute attention. This very volume is proof to 4 
sions beyond its pale, into the adjacent country, the erg But it — ——s A. : ; 
are brought within the scope of the Author's plan ; eoth i by ema th to understand the 
and in his treatment of the scenes and objects | C¢Pt a ten ryey of the associations that 
encountered by the way, he proves himself a | ™4Y A awakened y come, sepeeney insignifi- 
naturalist at heart, endowed with the patient, | C@%t #ower ; to enter into the feelings which can 
loving spirit of ceaseless inquiry and earnest re- be agreeably excited in blustering storm or blind- 
flection.’ Daily TELEGRAPH. ing sleet ; to ye with —— sympathetic 

: escriptions of land, sea, and sky in all aspects 
* Mr. MiLNer’s notes for a year are the fruits or ae —— a fail “Of 

of a life of observation. His style is fresh and | events and sensations though it seems dull and 
raceful, and the keenness of his sensibilities and | monotonous. But there are few lovers of the 
is love of the country are exhibited = every | country, we fancy, however much rr may pride 
page. Many men can discourse eloquently | themselves on their knowledge of things rural 
enough of country sights and sounds; Mr. Mit- | who will not acknowledge Mr. Mitner for their 
NER 1s also impressive from the minute accuracy | master. His has been a life of close observation 
of his knowledge. ye ory $ oomeees — which has ripened with habit almost into intui- 
set or a winter storm like a t, but also like a | tion, and so he has accumulated the miscella- 
matter-of-fact observer. As he notes day by day | neous stores of information which make him the 
the bursting of the buds in spring or the turning | most intelligent and trustworthy of guides, as he 
of the tints towards the fall of the leaf; as he | is the most agreeable of instructors. He is an 
watches for the arrival of the birds of passage | enthusiastic gardener, though he has studied his 
and follows them in the process of their mating | gardening in the school of nature rather than 
and nesting, he proves to us once more that nature | under professional experts, a good naturalist, a 
has charms in her least genial aspects—even in practical botanist; and he has the genius of an 
. blustering March or raw November. But whatis | artist, as we see in the pictures after nature that 
poms -y ey oy wegen a. ——s are seers eee over his pages. Few 
volume is the use he has made of the best Eng- | men know better how to translate into words 
lish try. We were going to say that it is | each of which has its definite meaning, his clear 
studded with gems from ag Lents but, as Mr. | impressions of natural objects as he viewed 
MILNER says, adornment by gems infers the | them throughdifferent atmospheric effects. But 
introduction of extraneous objects. Living in | above all, what gives its most distinctive charac- 
fellowship with the poets, he finds poetical asso- | ter to his volume, is the —~ of his acquaintance 
ciations and memories in every natural object he | with the English poets. e presses them all 
admires ; and he has interwoven his quotations | into his service, or rather borrows their brightest 
in the fabric of his work like the feathers and | ideas, never without acknowledgment, with the 
mosses in the nest of the chaffinch or those deli- | flattering freedom of an intimate friend. . . . 
cate webs of gossamer that are spun through the | We see lists of volumes every day advertised as 
meadow-grass of a morning. We have an almost | suitable for the holiday season ; but to those who 






























































exhaustive répertoire of rural poetic allusions— | are contemplating tours in the country we can 
the index to it fills more than five pages- from | recommend no volume more heartily than these 
the days of CHAUCER to our own.’ simple and beautiful Country Pleasures.’ 

St. James’s GazetrTe. Saturpay Review. 


~ 


London: LONGMANS & CO. 
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The PALATINE NOTE-BOOK: For the Inter- 
communication of Antiquaries, Bibliophiles, and other Investigators 
into the History and Literature of the Counties of Lancaster, 
Chester, &c. Edited by J. E. BAILEY, F.S.A., Stretford, Man- 
chester. Price 10s. 6d. per year, post free, from the Editor. 





“*This little work well deserves the attention of our local antiquaries, and will deserve it still 
more in papain as it attracts contributions from all parts of both counties.”—Liverpool Daily 
Post, 18th February. 

“* Six issues of the Palatine Note-book, an English monthly which began with the current year, 
lead us to augur very favourably of the new publication. As is indicated by its title, it is specially 
concerned with the counties of Lancaster, Chester, and Durham. Its pages have already made 
noteworthy contributions to biography and bibliography, with reference to Nathan Walworth, 
Peter de Wetenhale, William de Northwell, Henry Newcome, the Rev. — Watson, Col. John 
Townley, Dr. Samuel Hibbert-Ware, Mr. De Quincey, Bishop George Downame, the Rev. John 
Whitaker, the Chetham Society, the Manchester Collegiate Church, &c., &c. Such as are curious 
about Mother Shipton, of whom ‘no one can prove that she ever existed’ will find a good deal 
touching her so-called prophecies. The typography of the Palatine Note-book is as elegant as its 
contents are scholarly.”—The New York Nation, 21 July, 1881. 





The Number for April, 1882, contains : 

John Ferriar, M.D., of Manchester. With a Portrait. 

The Rectors and Vicars of Hanmer, co. Flint. 

Wynkyn de Worde’s ‘‘ Chronicles of England,” 1497. 

Roger the Second de Montgomery. 

The Bibliomania: An Epistle to Richard Heber, Esq. By John Ferriar, M.D. 

Concluded. 

The Minor Notes comprise :—Barton of Smithells, near Bolton ; An Old Manchester 
Musician ; The Act for Burying in Woollen; ‘‘ Recovery” of Lands at Heaton; 
The Will of Sir Thomas Smyth of Hatherton, co, Chester, Knt., 1615; Baptism by 
Wholesale ; The Story of the ‘‘ Three Black Crows ;” The Engraving of Tinctures 
in Heraldry; Harrison Ainsworth and Mr. J. P. Aston; Sir Ashton Lever’s Museum ; 
Dr. Lempriere; The Whitworth Doctors; The Rev. James Hyet of Croston; Samuel 
Harvey, Apothecary of Manchester ; Roman Camp at Halton, Cheshire. 





NGLISH DIALECT SOCIETY.— 


Annual Subscription, 20s. Reports and List of Works sent on application 
to J. H. NODAL, Esq., Honorary Secretary, Heaton Moor, near Stockport. 
Thirty-four publications issued down to the end of 1881. 





Volume I. now ready.—To be completed in two volumes, price Six Shillings each, 
well printed on good paper, and bound in clcth, 


Phy ee OF THE IRISH PEOPLE, by 


Rev. W. A. O’CONOR, B.A.—The first volume of the above work is now 
ublished, and may be had only through the author, Rev. W. A. O’Conor, Upper 
Brook Street, or the printers, Messrs. Abel Heywood & Son, 56 and 58, Oldham 
Street, Manchester, who will act as his agents in the distribution of copies ordered 
through them. The volumes will be delivered free of expense to any address. 
About one-half of the edition has already been disposed of. 
A portion of Volume I. was published as a pamphlet some time ago, and the 
following commendations, among others, then appeared in the press :— 
“Mr. O’Conor has thought deeply about the philosophy of history.”—Manchester Examiner. 
**On none of his former writings has Mr. O’Conor lavished such splendour of diction.” 
City News. 
** As a work of art it will deservedly take a high rank in literature.”—Catholic Times. 
‘* The psrusal must awaken a quite new interest in irish history.”—Js/e of Wight Advertiser. 
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MANCHESTER LITERARY CLUB. 





FounDED 1862. 





Tue objects of the MANcHESTER LITERARY CLUB are :— 


1. To encourage the pursuit of Literature and Art; to promote research in the several depart- 


ments of intellectual work; and to further the interests of Authors and Artists mm 
Lancashire. 


2. To publish from time to time works illustrating or elucidating the art, literature, and history 
of the County. 


3. To provide a place of meeting where persons interested in the furtherance of these objects 
can associate together. 


The methods by which these objects are sought to be attained are :— 


1. The holding of weekly meetings, from October to April, for social intercourse, and for the 
hearing and discussion of papers relating to the various sections of Literature and Art. 


2. The publication of such papers, at length or abridged ; and of other works undertaken at the 
instance of the Club. 


Membership of the Club is limited to authors, journalists, men of letters, painters, sculptors, 
architects, engravers, musical composers, members of the learned professions, university graduates, 
librarians, and generally persons engaged or specially interested in literary or artistic pursuits. 


GEORGE EVANS, Hon. Secretary, 
Mauldeth Road West, Fallowfield. 


THE 


CLOSING CONVERSAZIONE 


WILL BE HELD IN THE 


CLUB ROOMS AT THE PALATINE HOTEL, 


Monday, April z7th. 


Hin Sxrbibition of Pictures 


AND OTHER OBJECTS OF INTEREST. 


Refreshments will be served from Seven to Eight o'clock. 
THE CHAIR WILL BE TAKEN BY THE PRESIDENT AT EIGHT. 


Musical Selections will be given during the Evening. 
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Publications 


OF THE 


Manchester Literary Club. 





PAPERS. Vol. I. Session 1874- “S- 
Paper boards. Price 4s. ... ee ee ae 
Very much above the average of such productions Many of the papers possess a permanent 


value. None of them is without interest. . . ecan strongly recommend the volume.— West- 
minster Review, Oct., 1875. 


PAPERS. Vol II. Session 1875-6. 
Price, cloth, 6s.; paper Covers, 5S. ... 200 see see coe coe coe 1876, 
A volume of varied interest.—Aritish Architect, July 7, 1876. 


It really would be a task to find another volume that tells so much, so happily, that is purchase- 
able for six shillings.—Manchester Critic, August 4, 1876. 


A very interesting and instructive volume.—Preston Chronicle, September 30, 1876. 


The collection contains several good papers, notably those on the circulation of periodicals in 
Manchester, and on Pepys’ system of shorthand.— Westminster Review, April, 1877. 


PAPERS. Vol. III. Session 1876-7. 
Se, ee ee ee ene eee ee 


PAPERS. Vol. IV. Session 1877-8. 
With Illustrations from original drawings, by R. G. Somerset, William 
Meredith, Christopher Blacklock, Walter Tomlinson, and Elias Bancroft ; 


portrait of Butterworth, the mathematician; and two views of Clayton 
Old Hall, 


Price, cloth, 7s. 6d. ee ee ee ee 


PAPERS. Vol. V. Session 1878-9. 
With Illustrations by Joseph Knight, George Hayes, Ward Heys, John 
Houghton Hague, J. H. E. Partington, J. H. Davies, Christopher Black- 
lock, Walter Tomlinson, Albert Nicholson, F. A. Winkfield, and a 
e 


Evans ; an etching of Halton Castle, and portrait of Richard Roberts, t 
inventor. 


Price, cloth, 7s. 6d. ee ee a ee ee 


PAPERS. Vol. VI. Session 1879 80. 
With Illustrations by William Hull, William Walker, W. H. J. Boot, 
Robt. Langton, and George Evans. 
Price, cloth, 7s. 6d. ree a ea a ae a 


PAPERS. Vol. VII. Session 1880-1. 
With Illustrations by J. H. E. Partington, Ward Heys, J. Renshaw, C. 

Blacklock, W. Robinson, and A. Nicholson. 
Price, cloth, ee a ie am 


CONTENTS ; 
The Prometheus Vinctus... ... ...  s o» Rev. W. A. O’Conor, 
A Story ofa Picture... ... ... se. «.. oo J. H. E. Partington. 
Falstaff and his Followers ... .w. «.. «.. Sir J. A. Picton. 








XUM 


XUM 


XUM 





Publications of the Manchester Literary Club. 


NOW READY. 


A Glossary of the Lancashire Dialect. 


By J. H. NODAL anp GEORGE MILNER. 


Part II.—F to Z. 


PREFATORY NOTE. 


Tue First Part of this Glossary was published in 1875. The Authors 
regret the delay in the issue of the present section, which, however, has 
for various reasons been unavoidable. 

The Third and concluding Part will contain introductory chapters on the 
Literature, Grammar, and Pronunciation of the Dialect. There will also 
be an Appendix of omitted words, towards which contributions will be 
welcome. It is hoped that the Third Part will be ready early in 1883. 


Miaruchester : 
PUBLISHED FOR THE LITERARY CLUB BY 


ABEL HEYWOOD & SON. 
Price Six Shillings. Large Paper Copies, price Ten Shillings and Sixpence. 
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Suicidal Character of Hume’s Philosophy .. H. H. Howorth, 
Concerning One of Wordsworth’s Sonnets ... John Mortimer. 
George Eliot : a rs eco ose ove’ Cy W. Sutton. 
George Eliot as Novelist... ... ... .. +e John Mortimer, 
George Eliot as Poet ° George Milner. 
George Eliot’s Use of Dialect... ... ... ... William E. A. Axon. 
George Eliot: In Memoriam ... ... ... ... J. S. Dawson, 
A Visit to Honister Crag... Ward Heys. 
Wn. Lithgow, the Eccentric Scottish Traveller R. A. Douglas Lithgow. 
Autumn and Winter Days in North Wales .... A. Heywood, jun. 
The Relation of Archzology to Art... ... William E. A. Axon. 
Byrom’s Christmas Hymns... «+e = see ~=eee John Evans, 
Autumn Days in South Wales... ... .... .... John Mortimer. 
George Combe, the Social Reformer . John Angell. 
Literature and Scenery of the English ‘Lake 
District ...  «. coe see eee George Milner. 
Manchester Biblio raphy in 1880 so ... C. W. Sutton. 
The Warburtons ae eee 7) CS 
Farmer Dobbin... ... s+ s+ eos ee eee R,E. Egerton Warburton. 


Each series of papers which is issued by the members of the Manchester Literary Club shows an 
improvement on its predecessor, and the latest volume marks a greater stride than any of its fore- 
runners. . - There are many other essays in this collection to which we have not been able to 
refer, but there is not one that will not repay perusal.—Academy. 


The volume is very readable, but no one of the papers is particularly striking.—A theneum. 


The present volume compares favourably with its predecessors in outward appearance. It is in 
larger type and a more substantial binding, and is generally a handsomer book.—Manchester City 
ews. 


As an intellectual centre Manchester has always been distinguished ; its local bibliography is of 
es range and extent, and much of what is best and brightest in its insight, its criticisms, and 
its speculation find an utterance in the papers read and the discussions held at the meetings of its 
Literary Club.—Sfectator. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE MANCHESTER LITERARY 
CLUB. Session 1873-4. (Out of print.) se 00 oes eo» 1874. 


THE DIALECT AND a bias! acne 
By J. H. NopAL. (Out of print.) ... os ose ae oe 


BOOK RARITIES of the MANCHESTER FREE LIBRARY. 
By Wo. E, A. Axon, F.R.S.L. Reprinted from Vol. I. of the Club 
Papers. 

Price 3d. ... soe: ae ea “ ao « wo 26 


GLOSSARY OF THE LANCASHIRE DIALECT. By 
J. H. Nopat and GreorGEe MILNER. With Etymological Notes and 
Illustrative Passages from Anglo-Saxon and Middle English Authors and 
from writers in the Dialect. Part 1, containing words from A to E, 

Price 3s. 6d., large paper 7s. 6d... .1. cco soo vee cee coe. BSIE. 


_ A very important and valuable work. . . . A most important contribution to philological 
literature.—Scotsman, March 31, 1876. 


Not merely a collection of words, but illustrations of them placed in chronological order, ranging 
from Old English down to the present day. The work thus becomes not merely a scientific history 
of the English Language, but throws the greatest light upon many passages of our older authors.— 
Westminster Review, April, 1876. 


It is carefully executed, and may take its place beside the well-known glossaries of Atkinson, 
Forby, Miss Baker, Barnes, and the rest. . . . The most valuable part lies in the illustrations 
from books written in the dialect and from colloquial usage.—Academy, july 1, 1876. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 


The publications of the two Counties late 1876. 
Oe ee eee = am wes 
This important record. Nothing so suggestive and so sain useful to the general book-trade as 


this Bibliography of Lancashire and Cheshire has. hitherto been published in the provinces.—7he 
Bookseller, for September, 1877. 


LANCASHIRE AUTHORS. A List, with Brief Biographical 
and Bibliographical Notes, Edited by CHARLES WILLIAM SUTTON. 
Price 10s., cloth... «. ins .eek alee oe pet 


The rigid accuracy which has been sina will be very serviceable. We congratulate Mr. 
Sutton on the successful issue of his enterprise.—Manchester Guardian. 

This excellent manual. It will save the librarian and the student an incalculable amount od 
research among out-of-the-way and little known authorities and documents, to say nothing of 
fresh information, chiefly about living writers, which is here published for the first time. e en. 
gratulate Mr. Sutton and his colleagues of the Manchester Veemery Club upon the successful and 
thoroughly-satisfactory accomplishment of an arduous undertaking. —Manchester City News. 


JOHN RUSKIN: A Bibliographical Biography. By W. E. A. 
Axon. Second Edition. 
BUD Diag See 30a. cio cote) keg. chs, HOA 00h sehen C0 omy. og 





Publishers to the Manchester Diterary Club: 


ABEL HEYWOOD & SON, OLDHAM STREET, MANCHESTER ; 
AND BOOKSELLERS’ Row, LONDON. 





Now Ready for the Press. 


(Dedicated to George Milner, Esq., President, and to the Council and Members of the Manchester 
Literary Club.) 


ON SOME 


Ancient Battlefields in Lancashire, 
Historical, Legendary, and Hestbetic Associations, 
With Skxetcu-Map ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BY CHARLES HARDWICK, 


Author of a “ History of Preston and its Environs,” “‘ Traditions, Superstitions, and Folk-Lore,” 
“Manual for Patrons and Members of Friendly Societies,” etc. 


Price 6s. ; a few large paper copies, suitable for annotation, will be printed, price ros. 6d. 








Orders may be sent direct to CHARLES HARDWICK, 
72, Talbot Street, Moss Side, Manchester. 
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JOURNAL 


Dramatic BWeform 


(IssUED BY THE DRAMATIC REFORM ASSOCIATION). 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 
9OOOOOOO0O0O08 
CONTENTS OF No. 26, FEBRUARY, 1882. 
The Dramatic Reform Association. 
Morality of the Drama, III. By Prof. R. de Véricourt. 
Notes and News. 
Shaksperean Prize Fund. 
Shaksperean Examinations for Public Elementary Schools. 
The Comic Characters of Shakspere: Lecture by Mr. Arthur G. 
Symonds, M.A. 

Complimentary Luncheon to Mr. Irving. 


MANCHESTER: ABEL Heywoop & Son, 56 and 58, Oldham Street. 
4, Catherine Street, Strand, London. 





ESTABLISHED THIRTEEN YEARS. 


Price One Penny Weekly; Monthly Parts Fivepence. 


BEN BRIERLEY’S JOURNAL 


The only Periodical published in Manchester devoted to the Lancashire Dialect. 


INTERESTING SERIAL STORIES, 
RACYT ANECDOTES, CHOICH cvutTs, &c. 








In the Number for January 14th is commenced 


“Tit Bits” from a Lancashire Loomhouse, 


Being a permanent addition of four extra columns weekly of 


SHORT, PITHY STORIES OF LANCASHIRE LIFE 
AND MANNERS. 





MANCHESTER: 
Published by ABEL Heywoop & Son, 56 and 58, Oldham Street, and may be had 
from all Newsagents and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


<, 
~ ‘ 
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A VALUABLE FAMILY MEDICINE. 
WHELPTON’S PILLS. 


Never leave By the use of these Pills, for more than 47 years, Without 


Home MANY THOUSANDS OF CURES Shee Peas | Pills. 
Have been effected; numbers of which cases have been pronounced INCURABLE ! 
The numerous and well-authenticated Testimonials in Disorders of the HEAD, CHEST 
BOWELS, LIVER, AND KIDNEYS; also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and all 
SKIN DISEASES, are sufficient to prove the great value of this most useful Family Medicine, it 
being a DIRECT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD and other Fluids of the Body. 
- Many persons have found these Pills of great 














service, both in preventing and relieving SEA- 
SICKNESS; and in warm climates they are very 
beneficial in Bilious Complaints. 

Sold in boxes, price 74d., s/t}, and 2/9, by 
G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet- 
Street, London, and by all Chemists and Medicine 
Vendors at home and abroad. Sent free by post in 
the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 








Price 6s. Cloth, Illustrated (uniform with First Series), 
or on large paper (150 printed), 15s. 


LERS EVEN 


SECOND SERIES). 
Papers Read before the Manchester Anglers’ Association. 


Illustrated with FouR CALOTYPES from Carbon Drawings by 
George Sheffield, and by WooD ENGRAVINGS from 
Drawings by R. O. Bottomley, W. G. Baxter, 
and Colonel John I. Mawson. 











MANCHESTER: ABEL HEYWOOD & SON, Oldham Street. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 
EDINBURGH: JOHN MENZIES & CO., Hanover Street. 





@pinions of the Press on Anglers’ Ebenings (Second Series). 


** The book is the second series, and as the second is a decided advance upon the 
first, the Manchester Anglers may be congratulated upon the successful manner in 
which they combine pleasure with profit. The book is made interesting to others 
than working anglers, and there is none of the objectionable tone of slang which so 
frequently obtrudes itself in sporting a The book, it may be remarked, is 
illustrated, partly by wood engravings, but best by a number of remarkably effective 
autotype reductions of carbon sketches. . . . It cannot be denied that this is an 
ample bill of fare for any reasonable appetite, and, at the same time, ample justifica- 
tion for the ‘ Anglers’ Evenings’ in their original form and in their attractive 
re-production in the press.” —Dazly News. 

** We can commend the present year’s volume as full of interesting and amusing 
reading to the fisherman.” —Se//'s Life. 

‘*The papers are numerous, and of every complexion—technical, scientific, 
Waltonian, local, and humorous, especially the latter. But, beyond all, they contain a 
good deal of stray information as regards many places where sport is to be had, which 
will of itself recommend the volume to the perusal of all enthusiastic anglers,” —Fie/d, 
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EAGLE 
Paint Mills & Varnish Works 


Whitefield, Manchester. 








Established 1834. 


THOMAS BECKETT & C8., 


(LATE WILLIAM RYLA 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Paints, Colours, Varnishes, Brunswick 
Black, Terebine, Gold Size, and 
Patent Driers. 


PATENT SHEET DRESSING 


For CART or BOAT SHEETS, largely used by 
Sailmakers, Shipbuilders, &c. 


Anfi-Gorrosive and ofber Greases, 


LUBRICATING Ob, &e. 





6@ PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
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4@ A delicious substitute for Lemonade, and a most wholesome beverage 
for all seasons. Entirely free from the musty flavour so common to 
most Lime Juice preparations. 


RAYNER'S 


ORIGINAL 


LIME Fruit SYRUP 


The Product of the West Indian Lime Fruit. 











In this preparation all the essential qualities of the Fruit are retained in a most 
palatable form (while the more crude and useless portions are separated), and is highly 
recommended as being particularly agreeable and wholesome, acting as a corrective 
to the system, especially where there is a tendency to biliary excess. It is, moreover, 
admitted by the highest Medical Authorities to possess remarkable anti-scorbutic pro- 
perties. Mixed with Soda, Seltzer, or any of the Aérated Waters, or with cold Spring 
Water, it makes a delicious cooling beverage either for the invalid or the most robust, 
imparting a grateful and improved flavour, and is suitable either for Children or Adults. 

On account of its entire freedom from alcohol it is extensively used in Temperance 
Hotels, and by the advocates of Temperance principles throughout the kingdom. 


It forms an excellent combination with Claret or Spirits, when it is necessary 
that either of these should be taken. 


ExTrRAcT From “ Tue Lancet,” May 8, 1880. 
“ This isa‘ Real Luxury.’ The genuine Lime flavour cannot be mistaken. Perfectly bright 
it forms an excellent drink either with plain or aérated waters. It is needless to say that suc 


a 
drink is very wholesome. It is highly popular with children, for whom, as well as jor adults, it is 
very well suited.” 





Sold in Champagne Bottles ls. and ls. 6d. each. 





SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS: 


RAYNER & CO,, 17, Farringdon Road, London, E.0, 
Makers of Fruit Syrups and Cordials, 


PREPARED DIRECT FROM FRESH Fruit, &c. 
Pineapple 


Cherry 
Currant, packs 


” 
Ginger Lemon 
Jargonelle Pear Aromatic Peppermint 
Lemon Carraway Raspberry Vinegar 
Orange Clove &e., &c. 


Sold in Champagne Pints, ls. each. 


nger 
Lime Juice Bitters 
Noyeau 


RAYNER’S PURE REFINED LIME JUICE. 


Sold in Champagne Pints, 1s.; and Quarts, ls. 6d. each. 
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) Purbepors by Co His 
Special Ropal Highness the 
) Appointment Brince of Gales. 


“I, PARKER & SON,+ 


GooKs, CONFECTIONERS, 


— AND — 











18, St. Mary’s Gate, and 10, St. Ann’s Square, 


(Late Bancroft’s,) 


(| cescescses MANCHESTER. cocccescsss 


ESTABLISHED 1832. 


WEOOING BREAKFASTS 2 


Served in the most recherché style. 


0 


<> BALL SUPPERS, &c. <i> 


Oo 


Candelabras, Evening Plate, Glass, China, Table Linen, &c., 
for Hire. 




















SCOTCH AND IRISH WHISKY. 


Holding one of the largest stocks of old-matured 
Irish and Scotch Whisky in the country, purchased 
direct from the best Distilleries in Scotland and Ire- 
land, we confidently invite the public to test by com- 
parison the value of the articles we sell. As no one 
comes between the Public and the Distiller but our- 
selves, and as the Goods are stored in our own Bonded 





Warehouses, wé eam guarantee the genuineness of 
what we sell. a 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 26, MARKET STREET; 


ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL: ti, LORD STREET. 
BIRMINGHAM: 28, HIGH STREET. 








